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OME thirty years ago the “African Lakes Route” into Eastern 
Central Africa, the rivers Zambezi and Shire and Lakes Nyasa 
and Tanganyika, figured largely alternative suggested railways 
from the East Coast Lakes Victoria Tanganyika. Since the eighties, 
however, many things have happened this part the continent, and 
owing rapid progress British East Africa, Uganda, and ex-German 
East Africa, and political re-arrangements, the southern route 
trunk line communication has fallen out consideration. Future and 
further re-arrangements make worth while consider the line 
and propose give rapid survey imaginary journey 
through Africa from the Southern Indian Ocean the Mediterranean, 
with such remarks the various territories bordering this line time 
will allow. 

From the mouth the Zambezi the mouth the Nile long 
line water communication, interrupted here and there land portages. 
the whole distance—something over 4000 miles, measured straight 
sections—3400 can done water, following the Zambezi and Shire, 
Lakes Nyasa, Tanganyika, Kivu, Edward, Albert, and the River Nile. 
curious feature this line that the central portion through the great 
western rift Africa lies upon the actual watershed the continent 
east and west, yet also more less the dividing line between the 
mountainous countries Eastern Africa and the lower-lying Congo basin. 
also division between the Belgian Congo colony the one hand 
and Colonies and Protectorates Germany and Britain the other. 

This rift, which may said begin the south the Shire valley, 
bordered throughout its length high-lying districts with compara- 
tively cool and healthy climates, its highest point being just north Lake 
Kivu. certain proportion the high country lying along the great 
settlers European blood without need for periodical change 
European climate. the other hand, vast extent, course, these 
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countries only colonizable the same degree are tropical colonies, 
such Ceylon. 

Any one desiring make through journey from the Zambezi 
Cairo can these days with comparative ease and great amount 
discomfort. were desired make use every yard water 
communication, this could done carrying sectional steel boats, 
easily taken pieces and put together, and transported over the various 
portages natives; though, matter fact, great part the 
journey can done either steamers rail. 

Sofala, the old port for country lying immediately south the 
Zambezi, and Sena the Zambezi, are buildings still existence 
erected the Portuguese the seventeenth century. Sofala was pro- 
bably the port used the ancient people who worked the gold-mines 
Rhodesia. use the word “ancient” with some hesitation, there are 
some who would tell that the Zimbabwe ruins are comparatively 
modern. That, however, question which need not enter into now. 
The only port the actual mouth the Zambezi, Chinde, situated 
the Chinde branch the great river, has outside harbour, and vessels 
over tons have tranship their cargo and passengers into 
lighters and tugs for transport over the bar, must carry them 
Beira, whence small steamers trade the coast. From Chinde the 
voyage the Zambezi Chindio made shallow-draught steamers 
the usual type, similar those which navigate the Nile two three- 
deckers, pushing pulling their cargo barges. The trip much 
interest for those undertaking for the first time. The delta the 
Zambezi contains some the richest alluvial lands Africa, and 
capable much development, especially the cultivation sugar. 
This district already exports 25,000 tons sugar annually. From 
Chindio—the present southern terminus the Nyasaland railway—one 
travels ten twelve hours Blantyre, the chief settlement Nyasa- 
land, Protectorate which has been under development for over thirty 
years and has many European settlers, mostly British; also, before the 
war, sprinkling Germans, Dutch and other nationalities. are 
only few limited areas Nyasaland which come under designation 
colonizable,” but practically the whole Protectorate 
has very fair and pleasant climate, Europeans can spend periods 
five and six years the country without much chance suffering 
health. Nyasaland has already made great strides the way supplying 
Great Britain with valuable agricultural products, such cotton, coffee, 
tea, oils, and foodstuffs. essential, however, that the existing rail- 
way should carried north tap the south end Lake Nyasa, and 
southerly direction the port Beira Portuguese East Africa. 
When this has been done there should great progress this small 
Protectorate. These twoj extensions the Nyasaland railway have 
been under consideration for some years, and arrangements had been 
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practically completed for their construction when war broke out. Formerly 
the Zambezi and Shire Rivers were looked providing more less 
practicable water route Nyasaland, but owing the diminishing over- 
Lake Nyasa and the consequent shrinkage water supply 
the two rivers useless rely them, and the only wise course 
have through rail connection with Beira, the best port the East 
Coast between Lorengo Marques and Mozambique. 

When left Nyasaland the Protectorate was slowly but steadily 
developing. Since then the war East Africa has brought about 
sudden and extraordinary change. One our forces fighting against the 
Germans General Northey’s operated almost entirely 
through Nyasaland, with the result that the amount transport the 
country has been multiplied many times. When left there was only one 
metalled road, miles length, from Blantyre Zomba. This has 
since been carried Fort Johnston Lake Nyasa, and for three 
years past has been constantly used fleets cars and three-ton lorries, 
while every steamer Lake Nyasa has been busy carrying military stores 
and Planters and farmers the Protectorate have done well, and 
their crops cotton, coffee, tobacco, and tea have fetched remunerative 
prices. The only fly the has been want ocean freightage 
during the last three years. 

There large population fine sturdy natives various tribes, 
good and willing workers. These Nyasaland men make excellent soldiers, 
many them having served the King’s African Rifles. remember 
once when batch them who had returned from the Somaliland expedi- 
tion had just been paid off, and had spent most their money buying all 
sorts things the local stores. met party them the one 
young man, clothed pair corderoy breeches, shooting boots, shirt, 
felt hat, Norfolk jacket, and double-breasted canary-coloured waistcoat, 
dragged out his large waistcoat pocket round alarum clock. 
stopped front me, held out, and said, Adafa dzulu,” which means, 
“Tt died last night.” expected mend for him the spot. 

North-Eastern Rhodesia, bordering Nyasaland, would naturally 
and geographically form part the Protectorate, but present under 
the administration the Chartered British South Africa Company. Portu- 
guese and German territory east Nyasa contains some excellent high- 
lying districts, especially the north end the lake where the Konde 
country situated. This was formerly entirely under British influence 
fact, 1887, 1888, and 1889 lengthy war was waged European 
settlers Nyasaland against the Arabs, who were endeavouring obtain 
possession Kondeland, full account which given The Rise 
the East African Sir Frederick Lugard, who himself took 
part it. The station Karonga was that time besieged the 
Arabs, and successfully defended small band white volunteers and 
natives. The future European influence indeed hung the balance 
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here for time. The war finally terminated the defeat the Arabs, 
but the general partition Africa which subsequently took place, for 
some unexplained reason, the whole this magnificent country, together 
with great part the plateau lying between Lakes Nyasa and Tangan- 
yika, was gratuitously handed over Germany. Whatever may the 
final terms peace, Kondeland and the Tanganyika plateau should 
revert Great Britain. 

Kondeland, together with considerable stretch country lying north 
and east the north end Lake Nyasa, distinctly 
beautiful country, fertile, with well-disposed native population, 
owning large herds cattle, and, owing the variety levels which can 
chosen, almost any crop, from tropical temperate, can grown 
there. During the last few years the cultivation wheat has been largely 
taken natives the higher parts, and there little doubt that 
quite considerable supply could developed. Some parts the 
country run over 8000 feet above sea-level, and such white colonists 
have settled there find the climate healthy. 

railway should constructed from Kilossa (on the Dar-es-Salaam 
line) tap Kondeland, passing the way through Iringa and Uhehe, 
all fine high country. great part Kondeland volcanic and 
tains numerous extinct volcanoes all sizes. The largest these 
Rungwe, gooo feet high. some the craters are very beautiful 
lakes. These districts Eastern Africa were recently described 
article which appeared the Journa/ the R.G.S. Mr. Owen Letcher, 
who speaks enthusiastically their possibilities. Joseph Thomson and 
Consul Elton were, course, among the earliest explorers here. 

Passing from the north end Nyasa Tanganyika, distance 
road about 230 miles, the country—being more less colonizable the 
whole way—has been opened small extent farmers, traders, and 
missionaries, but there room for great development. The climate 
pleasant, the elevation being rule round about 5000 feet, and all 
kinds live stock well the drawback naturally want 
tions and any market near hand. Possibly light railway 
ing Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika might pay for itself, and would certainly 
greatly stimulate trade and general development. From the south the 
north end Tanganyika, distance 400 miles (as compared with 366 
miles, the length Lake Nyasa), steamers practically any draught can 

Both these lakes are very deep, and each case the northern 
deeper than the southern. Soundings 360 fathoms have 
found Tanganyika, and only little less the northern half 
Nyasa, the bottom the latter lake being fact considerably below 
level. the matter harbours Tanganyika well supplied, 
being not well off this respect. There are, however, both lakes 
many places where large steamer could lie deep water 
wharfs which could easily constructed. 
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point connection with the great African lakes which must not 
lost sight these days the possible value some them sources 
water-power. Inquiries and investigations were recently made 
group interested large water-power schemes the possibility 
using Lake Nyasa and its outlet the Shire River for this purpose, 
the vicinity the lake and the river large deposits very pure limestone 
exist. Unfortunately, however, Nyasa must now classed (like 
Tanganyika) one those lakes which have only periodical overflows. 
1887, when first saw it, the Shire was deep broad river which 
steamers drawing feet could voyage and out Lake Nyasa 
all seasons. Now the lake has fallen below the level its outlet, which 
only reaches for short period the year the rainy season. 

The two extremities Tanganyika have very different climates, the 
south approximating more that Nyasaland, where there only one 
season the north, having more equatorial climate, considerably 
warmer and has two rainy seasons. When traversed Tanganyika from 
south north 1912 travelled the German steamer Hedwig von 
Wissmann, which some time after the commencement the war was 
sunk motor-boats sent out from England the Admiralty 
for this special purpose. The voyage most interesting, and rule 
the lake has not much rough weather one experiences Nyasa. 
the latter lake the south-east trades forced into the trough Nyasa 
become south winds, and blowing straight the lake raise very un- 
pleasant sea towards the north end. Tanganyika the south-east trades 
are not pronounced, and not last long. rule calm weather 
prevails, varied occasional storms and squalls. The waters Lake 
Nyasa are deep ‘blue colour, those ‘Tanganyika are green. have 
reason offer the cause this difference, but very 

German territory bordering the east side Tanganyika does not 
any great height until you get north Ujiji. The western 
however, Belgian territory, almost all it, from south north, 
high healthy cold region, the greater part which colonizable, espe- 
towards the north end, where one finds magnificent country running 
8000 feet, great district. the high plateau lands over- 
looking Baudouinville, the south-western shores the lake, the 
Belgians have carried out good deal useful development. Here are 
the headquarters one the Belgian Missions which under the Vicaire 
Apostolique Haut Congo have done much better the condition 
the natives, both education and the introduction improved 
cultivation, foreign cereals, and European fruits and vegetables. 
Baudouinville situated one the best spots the world for observing 
the total eclipse the sun which takes place May 1919, and will 
opportunity for science should prove impossible, appears likely 
account the war, send out expedition. 
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The German railway from Dar-es-Salaam reaches Lake Tanganyika 
the excellent port Kigoma, few miles north Ujiji, and, was 
explained the Comte Briey paper which read before the 
Royal Geographical Society some months ago, the completion this 
railway was followed extraordinarily rapid development trade 
German East Africa. fact its terminus being lake with 
shoreline something like 1000 miles must obviously result the 
conversion Kigoma into collecting place for all kinds trade, both 
export and import, and there every probability that future Kigoma 
will flourishing Central-African emporium. 

Tanganyika being also served another railway, the Belgian line 
connecting Albertville with Kabalo navigable stretch the Lualaba 
(Congo), there thus alternative line communication with the sea, 
the Atlantic but does not appear probable that such route, entailing 
frequent transhipment cargo from rail river and river rail, can 
compete the matter Tanganyika trade with the direct railway from 
the lake Dar-es-Salaam. 

One the most necessary bits railway construction this part 
Africa line join the south end Lake Kivu with the north end 
Tanganyika, which would not only tap considerable portion Ruanda, 
but would also lead the collection numerous ports Lake Kivu 
trade products from the south-eastern Congo forests. 

Among the surveys made for railway serve 
Ruanda was one line start from Tabora and run direct the 
south-eastern bend the Kagera river. This was fact the route which 
appears have been favoured the German Government. From what 
saw Ruanda and the Kagera seemed that such line would 
not satisfactorily meet requirements. The Kagera valley itself hot 
marshy region, swarming with mosquitoes and not specially productive. 
true that having reached the river the fine Ruanda country some- 
what nearer than would from the shores Lake Victoria, but 
railway constructed far from Tabora should, consider, extended 
west far least Kigali, not Lake Kivu itself. The highlands 
bordering the shores Lake Tanganyika and the whole 
Ruanda, together with the districts lying north, north-west and north-east 
Lake Nyasa are the portions German East Africa which are colo- 
nizable,” and these two sections, together possibly with the slopes 
Kilimanjaro and the country about the great craters lying west Kili- 
manjaro, all efforts for European colonization should, consider, 
directed the immediate future. The great bulk German East Africa 
not permanently colonizable. 

Both Nyasa and Tanganyika require have their water communications 
developed the construction sailing vessels and cargo steamers. 
present neither these lakes are well supplied; the former, before the 
war, had half dozen steamers, the largest 300 tons displacement, but 
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sailing vessels. Tanganyika the Belgians had one small steamer, 
the Germans three, all which were armed and used war vessels till 
accounted for our armed There are, however, the 
latter lake number Arab-built sailing dhows, very useful for the pur- 
pose collecting native produce all kinds. Much transport work 
might done Nyasa sailing craft. Timber plentiful parts, 
but there are native boat-builders. Trade from Nyasa will probably 
future out two routes, south Beira, north Dar-es-Salaam, 
while the bulk the Tanganyika and Kivu trade will centred 
Kigoma, and out Dar-es-Salaam. 

Lake Victoria not the line country which speaking, but 
may say that its trade already, course, reaches the coast way the 
Mombasa railway. seems probable that the Tanga railway will 
carried the south end Victoria, and that branch line will 
built from Tabora reach the southern shores that lake Mwanza. 

Kivu, which easily reached from Tanganyika, well known 
the most beautiful all the African lakes, and lying elevation 
5000 feet above the sea, with country surrounding reaching double 
that elevation, has course excellent climate. can recall part 
Africa more beautiful desirable, from European point view. West 
the lake, three four days’ march brings you the limits the 
equatorial Congo forests, where the nature the country very suddenly 
entirely changed—from bright sunny open land the dense dark forest, 
where the sun never seen. are great possibilities Kivuland, 
not only pastoral and agricultural pursuits, but also west the lake 
even casual traveller, who not geologist, cannot fail see evidence 
variety minerals, including coal. true that the occurrence 
iron and coal such remote region immediate value, but who 
can say what the future may bring forth? 

Immediately north Kivu are the Mufumbiro volcanoes, and some 
the southernmost sources the rich and beautiful volcanic district, 
every available square yard which under cultivation industrious 
natives, where one sees large crops peas, beans, and various grains 
all hands. Some the volcanoes run close 15,000 there 
constant evidence volcanic activity, and periodical eruptions take 
place, one which witnessed Christmas 1912. 

follow line: after leaving the lava-fields which occupy the floor 
the rift north Kivu, the level descends rapidly Lake Edward, the 
shores which are, parts, infested tsetse fly and not present any 
desirable points colonist. West Edward high country continues, 
but the equatorial forests gradually approach much nearer the rift, which 
they actually cross one section the Semliki Valley. North Edward 
the great Ruwenzori snow-capped range, one the sights Africa. 
The rift itself follows the valley the Semliki Lake Albert, Ruwenzori 
being apparently intrusion. East the Semliki and Lake Albert Toro 
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and Bunyoro are perhaps the choicest parts Uganda, but present too 
remote from any cheap form transport encourage settlement. When, 
however, the Mombasa railway passes through Toro, there should great 
development planting and commerce all kinds. 

Toro has one the most equable climates know Africa its height 
from 5000 6000 feet, and the temperature varies little all the year 
round, has what might called English mid-summer temperature, 
with, course, powerful sun midday, but the actual shade-readings 
the thermometer are never high. Immediately west the Semliki, the 
equatorial forests being close hand, there are this part lands suit- 
able for colonization; but west Lake Albert lies the finest piece 
territory the whole the Belgian Congo. From Irumu 
the heights overlooking Wadelai, these lands are almost all open 
grass, tenanted fine natives, who, however, present are very in- 
dependent, and have given good deal trouble the Congo Govern- 
ment. are Nilotic people, and possess numerous herds cattle, 
sheep, and goats. The country west Lake Albert will future 
great value the Belgian Government affording area for develop- 
ment European farmers, and source supply all kinds food- 
stuffs for the goldfields which lie close hand. 

The Moto-Kilo Goldfields, situated the north-eastern Belgian 
Congo, have been worked for over ten years the Government that 
colony, but have not yet been opened the public. They are un- 
doubtedly rich. the present work has been confined the alluvial 
deposits. have little doubt that this will prove one the future 
goldfields the world, and that, after the war, Belgium may find wise 
plan, and the best means for the development her eastern Congo, 
open the fields the public the same manner which deposits 
America, Australia, Africa, and other mineral countries are dealt with. 
The opening these fields would bring about great expansion trade 
and development score subsidiary ways. Increased exploitation 
and influx Europeans would, moreover, the means starting per- 
manent agricultural industry, which after all the main objective all 
colonies. 

For the development Uganda and the north-eastern Congo 
obvious any one who has studied the map Africa, and still more 
those who have been the country, that the Mombasa Railway must 
west Kampala, thence Fort Portal Toro, and finally 
across the Semliki Moto and Kilo. There are, however, two alternative 
outlets for the goldfields: first, railway Stanleyville the Upper 
Congo, thence the Atlantic river-and-rail route second, 
railway Rejaf the Bahr-el-Gebel branch the Nile, thence steamer 
and rail Port Sudan. Neither these two routes, however, could com- 
pare for cheapness and convenience with through railway, without 
break, from the mines Mombasa. 
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When, our journey through Africa, south north, have reached 
Nimule the Nile, which place steamers from Lake Albert can run, 
have arrived the dividing line between south-eastern jand Sudanese 
Africa. Between Nimule and distance something under 150 
miles, the Nile blocked rapids. When have passed these and 
reached Rejaf, are the head navigation the Nile, whence the 
journey north can made steamer Khartoum (twelve days) and 
rail and river has been suggested that Nimule and Rejaf 
might connected railway, continue the line communica- 
tion north and south. appears me, however, that the only reason for 
doing this would one sentiment. When the Mombasa railway has 
been continued through Uganda these northern Uganda districts will have 
comparatively cheap route which send their products the Indian 
Ocean. Whether the construction railway from Rejaf would 
cheapen these rates and enable northern Uganda, instead sending 
trade Mombasa, forward slightly lower rate the Nile 
the north, question; might turn out that would prove cheaper 
for the Upper Sudan send its goods through Uganda Mombasa. 
But either case the difference could not great, and the money 
necessary for making railway from Nimule Rejaf would better 
spent the construction some really vitally needed line. 

know that there have been proposals for the construction 
section Cape Cairo” railway along the backbone Africa, more 
less following the line the rift lakes, and finally either descending 
the Nile Rejaf, and following the eastern edge the swamps, else 
running along the watershed El-Fasher. Every one 
interested Africa would glad see such railway existence but 
commercial undertaking the present date its construction would 
not justified, when there are many districts crying for outlet 
the nearest seaport. 

The British Sudan many ways peculiar country. may 
divided into five sections. 

The Southern Sudan, lying along the south-western watershed, the 
upper waters the Bahr-el-Ghazal and its tributaries, and the upper 
Bahr-el-Gebel, together with the high country bordering the north 
Uganda. This section contains the most productive part and the 
largest proportion useful cultivable land. Many valuable products 
might grown and exported. the present there has been little 
development here may almost said have been discouraged until 
the country has been more completely settled. 

The great expanse useless country, vast marsh, 
which gives the impression having been comparatively recent times 
shallow lake double the size the 

The districts bordering Abyssinia—the countries the Blue 
Nile, the Atbara and their tributaries. The southern half this section, 
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drained the Sobat and its tributaries, mostly marsh. The northern 
portions constitute fine district developing steadily, which will rapidly 
progress when opened the extension the Sennar railway, the con- 
struction line the Atbara, and possibly railway following the 
borders Abyssinia and Erithrea, from Roseires Tokar and Suakin. 

The semi-desert countries Kordofan and Darfur and the middle 
Nile, useless until irrigated. 

The pure desert, lying the more northern portions the Sudan. 

Khartoum occupies central position the junction the Blue and 
White Niles, and probably better site could found for headquarters. 
From Khartoum the present railway, coming from Port Sudan and Egypt, 
runs the Blue Nile far Sennar, whence turns west, crosses the 
White Nile Kosti, and runs Obeid. This line will probably 
carried before long Fasher, extension which will great 
importance from military point view, enabling better control the 
recently occupied country Darfur. Commercially also will value, 
will traverse the gum belt. 

There room for considerable railway extension the Sudan. 
line will doubt carried from Sennar the Blue Nile the Abys- 
sinian Another branch will probably run the Atbara, 
terminate again the Abyssinian frontier. 

The Sudan and Egypt are, course, deeply interested Abyssinian 
questions. The Nile being the life Egypt, essential not only that 
the Sudan shall under the influence the same Government Egypt, 
but also that very careful control kept over western Abyssinia. The 
Blue Nile brings down far the greater part the sediment which comes 
north enrich Egypt whereas the solid matter brought the Bahr-el- 
Gebel and the Bahr-el-Ghazal and their tributaries deposited the 
Sudd region, which filters the water from these rivers. The agricultural 
lands Egypt consist largely Abyssinian soil brought down through 
millions years past the Blue Nile (and the Atbara less extent). 
The basin the upper Blue Nile, including Lake Tsana, must always 
and remain under British influence: and foreign power should 
allowed take steps which might cause danger the shape tampering 
with the course the upper Blue Nile western Abyssinia. The upper 
basins the Atbara, the Blue Nile, and the Sobat comprise the north- 
western quarter Abyssinia. For some years past Abyssinia has been 
rather thorn the side the Sudan. long was all under more 
less effective control one central authority, conditions were not 
troublesome but now that the country divided among chieftains 
who acknowledge little allegiance the emperor, and whose people 
raid, shoot, and trade the Sudan borderland without respect our laws 
and regulations, the time will soon hand when some decisive action 
our part will become necessary. 

Abyssinia can scarcely held being the Backbone Africa,” 
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that may said have its end, going north, when Rejaf reached. 
is, however, continuation the highlands eastern Africa, its water- 
shed being the division between the Indian Ocean and Red Sea the 
east and the Nile Valley the west. 

have heard much the Cape Cairo Railway,” phrase which, 
after all, when the question carefully studied, does not mean much. 
There little doubt that some day the future will possible travel 
rail from the Cape Cairo, but for some years come the needs 
Africa the matter railways are not much north and south through 
line, railways going from the interior the east and west coasts. The 
present so-called Cairo” railway, starting from Cape Town, has 
reached Bukama the navigable upper waters the River Lualaba, 
whence there water communication for some distance towards the north. 
This railway has tapped the rich copper districts Katanga, and all traffic 
and from that country present goes far Buluwayo, thence the 
Portuguese port Beira the East Coast. evident that the southern 
stretch the Cape Cairo railway has reached its present useful limit 
not only does Katanga produce find its way out the nearest point the 
East Coast, Beira, but when the Benguela railway finished much 
quicker and cheaper route will available for Katanga direct Lobito 
Bay the Atlantic Ocean, and the Cape Cairo line will probably then 
little used this district. ‘The same may said for the countries 
surrounding Tanganyika, which are now tapped the railway Dar-es- 
Salaam and the Belgian railway from Kabalo Albertville. The 
regions north Nyasa will tapped the line have already spoken 
from Kilossa. Lake Mweru trade will probably find its way the Lobito 
Bay line. and from Uganda and the regions surrounding Lake 
Victoria already goes the east Mombasa. only when 
Lake Albert passed and the Upper Nile reached that railway running 
north will the best line communication, and even this case most 
goods for the Upper Nile will not Alexandria, Cairo, Port Said, 
but the existing railway from Port Sudan the western shores the 
Red Sea. Sir Henry Birchenough, the discussion which followed 
paper read before this Society last year, said very truly, railway has 
live, and must search traffic.” There you have the whole matter 
few words. The line from Port Sudan (and Egypt) running Khar- 
toum and beyond has already reached its limit usefulness north 
and south railway Kosti, whence turns the west Obeid. 
have already mentioned, this line will probably soon carried 
Fasher Darfur and here have the possibility transcontinental 
railway east and west. may possibly found reasonable commercial 
proposition some day carry this line from Fasher through Wadai 
Lake Chad, thence join one the Nigerian railways reaching 
the Atlantic Lagos. 

The Egyptian Government, recognizing the importance the regula- 
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tion Nile waters, maintains service the Sudan which entirely 
concerned with the observation water-levels the upper branches 
the river and the dredging channels, and generally has charge all 
matters affecting the water-supply Egypt. Steamers belonging this 
service are constantly work the Sudd regions clearing channels and 
studying hydrographical questions. 

Sir William Garstin, his most interesting and valuable report 
The Basin the Upper Nile,” made certain proposals for the improve- 
ment the river with view the further conserving summer supply 
water for Egypt. These included scheme for either cutting 
straight canal from Bor the Sobat mouth, (4) clearing, straightening 
and banking the course the Bahr-el-Zaraf from Ghaba Shambe, and 
banking certain parts the Bahr-el-Gebel between Bor and Ghaba 
Shambe, prevent summer leakage. The first alternative would un- 
doubtedly much more costly undertaking than the second, and from 
what saw this part the river gathered the impression that the 
straight cut suggested might have through solid ground for consider- 
able portions its course, and necessitate serious excavation. From Bor 
itself, however, appeared that channel could cut along the 
eastern limits the marshes run north-north-westerly direction, 
till reaches the present course the Zaraf, which, Sir William Garstin 
proposes, should then widened, deepened, and banked. was greatly 
struck the results obtained from clearing short straight cut through 
the marshes some years ago due east and west from the Gebel the 
Zaraf. This was done merely heaping the papyrus, sudd growth, 
and mud each side the cut. These vegetable banks have now become 
solid ground reeds and even trees have taken root and are growing 
them and think that the cost the straightening and banking the 
Zaraf, merely done the same manner, will found compara- 
tively small. The advantage commencing this channel Bor would 
that the leaks the Gebel between that place and Ghaba Shambe 
would then not need stopped. The latter river would still operate 
(as Sir William Garstin suggested) the flood overflow for the Zaraf 
channel, discharging, now does, its surplus flood water into the 
great marshes the Sudd. This vast region has its uses. fact 
natural safety-valve for Egypt. acts like sponge; receives and 
soaks during the heavy flow the excessive supply water from the 
Gebel and Ghazal with all their tributaries, and continues give out 
proportion this storage the drier months, very large amount being 
lost, however, evaporation. 

Sir William Garstin pointed out, the successful opening more 
less straight channel having its head adove the sudd, and its discharge 
below Lake No, would then supply the reason and need for regulators 
the Ripon Falls (Lake Victoria) and downstream the outlet the 
Gebel from Albert Lake. These operations would, think, start with 
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the straightening and banking the Zaraf, which would the experi- 
mental part the whole scheme; successful, the connection the 
Zaraf with Bor would follow, and finally the regulation the Nile outlets 
from the great lakes. The completion such scheme would confer 
immense benefits Egypt, and incidentally the Sudan, the provision 
additional water-supply during the summer. 

feel some hesitation advancing any own more less 
amateur opinions these Nile questions, view the very exhaustive 
and well-known work done Sir William Garstin, who exceptionally 
qualified devise and carry out any schemes which may decided on. 
excuse the fascinating interest which the whole subject conser- 
vation Nile water for the development Egypt and the Sudan has for 
all who know the continent Africa. 

Sir William Garstin his report also dealt with the Blue Nile, and 
was favour scheme for using Lake Tsana Abyssinia regu- 
lating reservoir soon political and other considerations may render 
such course practicable. 

addition the great dams which already exist the Nile, the 
preliminary steps have been taken for the construction more dams 
higher up, one which will not far distant above Khartoum the 
White Nile, another the Blue Nile. The former will hold the river 
water for great fact, the Kosti railway bridge itself may 
require heightened, and the surface extent water impounded will 
very The new Blue Nile dam will give the opportunity for 
largely increased irrigation country lying between the White and Blue 
Niles above Khartoum, which will afford immense possibilities for the 
cultivation cotton. 

America herself using every year more and more the raw cotton 
which she produces. The American cotton belt limited extent, 
and already taken up. Lancashire relies almost entirely American 
cotton. quite certain that, sooner later, America will unable 
supply the demands our manufacturers. Where are look 
for new source supply? Undoubtedly chiefly perhaps the 
Sudan, but largely also our colonies and protectorates East and 
West Africa. There reason why Africa should not step into the 
breach the matter the supply raw cotton our Lancashire manu- 
facturers, just the Gold Coast Colony has done the supply raw 
cacao for the British cocoa industry. [The Gold Coast Colony, which 
1891 exported cacao the value only, 1916 sent away this 
product the value millions sterling, all which, the way, was 
grown independent natives the colony their own farms their 
own initiative, without the expenditure any British capital planting 
The plains the White Nile, the Blue Nile and Atbara only 
require irrigation large scale make this country one the largest 


producers cotton, grain, and other tropical and sub-tropical products 
the world. 
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The Sudan has been specially fortunate several respects. has 
had continuity policy its affairs have been directed exceptional 
administrator Sir Reginald Wingate, and since his promotion Egypt 
his policy and systems administration have been ably carried 
General Sir Lee Stack. The Governor-General the Sudan has had 
more less free hand, and, not being fettered Colonial Office con- 
trol, has been better able carry out big schemes development necessi- 
tating the expenditure very large sums money. 

The northern part the Sudan lying between south latitudes 22° and 
15°, between the Nile valley and Borku, will probably remain for all 
future time much the same condition now, more less desert, 
as, far our present knowledge goes, there will never any means 
bringing water these arid regions. 

Generally, what wanted after the war, our own possessions along 
the stretch Africa which have attempted give some detail, 
reconsideration and reorganization the more pressing questions the 
day, such greater measure representation colonists the govern- 
ment the colonies they live in, native education, native taxation, 
native labour, land laws, think should endeavour adopt 
far possible one general policy these matters, not diverse systems 
asat present. There might with great advantage more intercommuni- 
cation between the Governments our Tropical African colonies 
and protectorates, more interchange ideas, either the constitution 
African Council some other want energetic policy 
development, assisted colonial minister who, knowing something 
(we will hope) about the colonies, will have the courage insist upon the 
provision the money necessary for such development, especially 
extensive railway construction. The great essential would 
almost say the only means—for developing our possessions Tropical 
Africa the building railways. 


Before the paper the PRESIDENT said: The particular region Africa 
which are hear about to-night has always struck one the most 
interesting the whole wide not only interesting topographically, 
because there you may find almost every geographical feature which can 
surprise the geographer, but also because bound be, sooner later, 
deep political interest. think probably one better authority the 
subject than our old friend Sir Alfred Sharpe. not only the best authority, 
but think that with regard some parts that widespread area abso- 
lutely the only authority. Therefore, are singularly fortunate to-night 
securing him give address this subject. 


(Sir Alfred Sharpe then read the paper printed above, and discussion 


The PRESIDENT: Amongst our visitors to-night have distinguished 
Belgian officer, Commandant Maury, who has seen much service the 
borders the Eastern Congo, where has been very actively employed 
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military surveyor. sure you would like give him welcome and 
hear anything that has tell us. 

Commandant tiens tout remercier Geographical 
Society m’avoir permis d’assister exposé Sir Alfred Sharpe. 
Ayant travaillé longtemps long Congo Belge depuis lac 
Tanganyika jusqu’au lac Albert, notamment avec des officiers anglais, j’ai été 
heureux revoir défiler sur des sites qui sont familiers les 
entendre commenter par ’homme éminent qu’est Sir Alfred Sharpe. Mon 
sourtout vibré quand, guerre, notre préoccupation majeure, 
rappelé les hauts faits motorboats anglais sur lac 
Tanganyika. Permettez-moi d’ajouter ces détails, deux faits guerre dont 
les régions Graben Central Africain ont été qu’il m’est doux 
rappeler devant vous, parcequ’ils sont mon pays. 
immédiate Tanganyika, sur petit lac Tongwe, prés d’Albertville, 
terminus chemin fer Lukuga, que fut installée premiére base 
d’hydravions entreprise hasardeuse qui fut cependant 
couronnée succés, car montés par des aviateurs belges, ces appareils aidérent 
conquérir maitrise lac réussirent couler plus grande unité 
flotte allemande—le Graf von port Kigoma. autre 
cété, c’est naturel constitué par cet énorme fossé Graben 
Central Africain que les troupes coloniales belges, couvertes par faibles 
effectifs, purent s’organiser renforcer pour arriver préter aux troupes 
anglaises, l’aide efficace que chacun présente pour arriver 
Tabora, puis plus tard Mahenge. terminerai, profitant 
cette occasion qui m’est offerte, pour exprimer publiquement aux officiers 
anglais avec lesquels j’ai travaillé Afrique, toute reconnaissance d’abord 
pour les rapports parfaite camaraderie qui n’ont cessé régner entre nous, 
surtout pour nous avoir permis profiter des legons cette admirable 
pratique des levés cartographiques que anglaise acquise, notamment 
aux Indes, ses travaux constituent des contributions les plus précieuses 
suis heureux pouvoir saluer aujourd’hui des repré- 
sentants les plus personne Monsieur Président. 

Sir William Manning, Governor-Designate Ceylon, and 
formerly Governor Nyasaland, then but the report his speech, 
sent for correction, had not reached the time going 

Mr. GILMOUR true, afraid, that have little claim say 
anything the subject the paper, but should like say one word 
support the contention advanced both Sir Alfred Sharpe and Sir 
William Manning the extreme importance railways the development 
the African continent, and also say with what extreme satisfaction heard 
Sir Alfred Sharpe’s declaration that the Cape Cairo Railway was very largely 
aphrase. Phrases have enormous influence upon the mind mankind, 
and not going for single moment deny that the Cape Cairo Rail- 
way, phrase, has had great influence upon the development Africa. 
But fundamentally the idea the Cape Cairo Railway, when was launched 
the world Mr. Cecil Rhodes, was unsound, because was the idea 
having line running the whole length the continent from the Cape Cairo, 
north and south, parallel the two great existing oceanic routes. Only when 
you have succeeded getting railways right angles your coasts should 
you link those railways and form your backbone. That what being 
done practice, but does not the least detract from the great cleverness 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes putting forward this Cape Cairo idea, because 
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was, course, very largely political idea which unfortunately was nipped 
the bud 1894. The President has asked say word with regard 
this question the proposed new railway Beira. present you have 
railway, starting from the Zambezi, going north Blantyre: railway which 
very largely inthe What really require extension northwards 
the southern end Lake Nyasa, and another southwards the port 
Beira. can have that, then shall have very considerable develop- 
ment, both the Nyasaland Protectorate and the other lands lying either 
side Lake Nyasa, partly Portuguese and partly German territory present 
occupied our troops, and the neighbouring territory administered the 
British South Africa Company. have look the problem the former 
German colonies from many points view, and ought all grateful 
Sir Alfred Sharpe for his vivid sketch the continent Africa from south 
north. was speaking incident crossed mind which may possibly 
have some interest for you. The last time met Hermann von Wissmann, 
who was the first cross Africa from west east and who became the first 
Governor German East Africa, was when came London attend 
Congress called the British Government consider the question the 
preservation the big game Africa. had known him when was just 
plain Captain Wissmann, and came lunch with me. asked him, How 
are you getting with your colonies and colonization?” threw his 
hands way which was almost more Latin than German and said, have 
washed hands the whole business.” “Why?” asked. Because 
not know how colonize and are not willing then illus- 
trated this various ways. criticized his own people, turned 
criticize and said, You English are extraordinary people. have come 
here attend Congress upon the preservation the big game Africa, 
Now expected meet some those men, whom you have more than any 
other country, who administrators great game hunters have won 
reputation which almost world-wide. Whom have you appointed? You 
have appointed peer, professor, and clerk.” One the three distin- 
guished gentlemen referred still living, and shall not venture tell you 
who they but went say, Why you this when you have 
some the finest African administrators the when you have some 
the finest big game hunters the world; and when you have men who 
combine both those qualifications, such Sir Alfred Sharpe?” 

The PRESIDENT: regret that own experience does not permit 
add much any use discussion technical subjects such have had 
to-night. But pity lose the opportunity asking questions, before 
the vote thanks will ask what the exact position regards the levels 
those central lakes Africa, and whether there general fall the 
level all them which may permanently influence the outflow the big 
rivers. has already told that the Shire River has been pretty nearly run 
dry owing the fall the level Lake Nyasa, and should like know 
whether there any evidence that there alternation high and low water. 
You will have observed that the line that Sir Alfred Sharpe has followed 
probably the most promising for colonization hereafter, country which has 
described parts exceedingly beautiful and for the most part for 
the white man live in, but close the boundary. not know what 
may become boundaries hereafter Africa, but quite clear that rail- 
way running northward Lake Kivu from Nyasaland, follows the line 
the Great Rift, will more less touch the boundaries between Belgian 
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Africa and British East Africa. This part the country which requires 
most careful study the part geographers, because the complicated 
political questions which will inevitably arise the near future although 
cannot myself imagine the possibility any disagreement arising between 
England and Belgium any subject whatsoever after the war over. 
not wish enter into the subject railway extension, because should doubt 
very much whether wise advocate any particular line for railway until 
exact surveys (or any rate something better than have hitherto had) are 
carried over all that country. have had considerable experience India 
the extraordinary disadvantages which arise from 
uncertain and incomplete information before all alternative schemes have been 
properly examined. Vast sums money have been quite uselessly expended 
following lines which, the alternative routes had been carefully examined 
beforehand, would never certainly have been Still, have not the least 
doubt that the Mombasa Railway will ultimately extended Uganda, and that 
there will ultimate connection between Rhodesia and Khartoum. Even 
the idea the railway from the Cape Cairo remains idea, is, Mr. 
Gilmour has very rightly pointed out, very inspiring idea. may not eventuate 
concrete form, but all events will always remain spur further 
development railways Central Africa. will now ask you join thank- 
ing Sir Alfred Sharpe for giving very enlightening and suggestive paper. 

Sir ALFRED SHARPE: thank you for kindly receiving the President’s 
words. There will not time enter into the question levels the Lakes 
Africa, believe that there are periodical rises and falls all these rift- 
lakes everything know present goes prove it. did not intend 
imply that there should railway the Great Rift itself, but think lines 
east and west will gradually linked the future. railway follows 
trade you cannot force unless Government constructs it. line con- 
structed commercial men must where there something for carry, 
and that how railways will develop Central Africa. cannot imagine such 
thing future any disagreement with our allies regarding African 
boundaries. The settlement these, however, will depend, Mr. Gilmour 
said, upon how come out the war. come out hope, Germany 
should not left Africa all. 


THE GREAT DESERT CARAVAN ROUTE, ALEPPO 
BASRA 


Douglas Carruthers 
Map following 


the three great routes which have been the main thoroughfares 
between Europe and Asia—namely the Red Sea, the Euphrates 
Valley and the Caspian—the Euphrates the most ancient and most 
direct. From remotest antiquity has been the main channel which 
the riches the East have flowed the West, and its story theme 
which runs through all history. possess this Indo-Syrian trade-route 
has been the desire all great Powers, for the region traverses 

the pivot European domination Asia. 
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The first great traffickers between East and West were the 
their success commerce was probably very largely based their trade 
connections across the Syrian desert with the Persian Gulf. Egypt and 
the great empires South-West Asia absorbed all Eastern treasure for 
long period, but when they ceased position demand it, 
“the wealth Ormus and Ind” still found its way the Gulf and 
across the Mediterranean, whence was distributed the marts 
Greece and Rome. Trade continued flourish from the sixth the 
twelfth centuries, the Arab irruption interfering with very great 
extent. Venetian and Genoese, following the footsteps the 
cians, built immense Eastern commerce, both the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea, and later the Caspian route. fact, the main 
cause the prosperity the cities Italy was their trade with 
the East: whilst Venice held it, she remained the centre civilization 
and the mistress the Mediterranean when she lost it, grass grew 
the fair and pleasant streets Venice.” Then the Mongol avalanche burst 
into the Euphrates Valley, and Europe lost her hold Asia, for the 
land-route was severed. the heels the Mongols came the Turk; 
the Ottoman Empire, laying its foundations the bridge between Europe, 
Asia and Africa, completely strangled all Indo-European 
true that the commercial states the Mediterranean—Venetian 
and carried certain amount trade, but the direct 
land-routes were either interrupted closed; trade was spasmodic, and 
confined the Alexandrian and Caspian routes. But even this sea- 
borne trade eventually shared the common fate which had already 
come all European marts Eastern commerce. great necessity arose 
for new approach the Orient. 

The end the fifteenth century saw the great reawakening Europe 
the importance Asia. Not only was the need for Eastern trade 
insistent before, but men learnt that “the trade the Indies was the 
trade the world.” The great quest began with the exploits Vasco 
Gama and Cabot, led the voyages Frobisher and Drake, 
and ended the foundation the Muscovy, the Levant, and, eventually, 
the East India Companies. Nothing shows more strongly the desire that 
the West had, that period, for intercourse with Asia than the fact that 
the first half the sixteenth century was taken with innumerable 


The following notes may described by-product the 1/M Map Europe 
and the Near East, for they result from work carried out connection with the 
compilation the sheets covering Asiatic Turkey and Arabia. fully recognize 
that they are incomplete, but they may use incentive further research. 
have received invaluable assistance from Mr. Harford, who has generously 
given much his time finding elusive books, manuscripts and maps, and trans- 
lating passages from many them. Mr. Guy Strange indebted for some 
contributions from his great store knowledge early Moslem history, and for the 
loan his maps; while Mr. William Foster has kindly enabled see much 
interest the Library the India Office. 
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attempts reach India and Cathay way the North-West Passage, 
along the Arctic shores Siberia, and the old Caspian route. The 
great adventures Columbus, Gama, Cabot, Frobisher, and Jenkinson, 
were all undertaken with the same object, all had the same prize 
view—the untapped wealth the Orient. The Portuguese were the 
first reopen the road the East. Their one line communi- 
cation was sea; the old land-routes sank the lowest ebb their 
career, for was the policy Portugal hinder all trade but her 
she went great pains cut off all overland traffic which still 
went the Gulf the Red Sea the Mediterranean. Considering 
the power the Ottoman Empire that moment, and the fact that the 
inland sea was dominated the Corsairs, not strange that they were 
successful. But the quest had produced great explorers, and had increased 
the knowledge the world such extent that the Portuguese were 
unable keep their secret long. was their consternation when the 
English first appeared the Persian Gulf, having come over/and from 
Aleppo. The captain the fortress Ormuz had special instructions 
guard against this new danger, for the Gulf was the gateway which 
they are chiefly likely enter.” 

British influence the Porte” increased, bore fruit the 
establishment the Levant Turkey Company, which gave the first 
impulse the revival the old Euphrates but that particular 
moment the Spanish fleet and the Barbary Corsairs still rendered this 
route impracticable. The Levant Company failed its real object, and 
forced seek sea-path, thereby indirectly helping establish the 
East India Company, which eventually altered the whole history Euro- 
pean domination Asia. British power grew and Portuguese declined, 
the old land-route gradually revived, until, 1750, the 
track—the famous Indo-Syrian caravan route the earliest days—came 
back into use, and enjoyed brief period comparative prosperity. 
the itineraries those early travellers who used this old caravan 
route from the middle the sixteenth century onwards that wish 
draw attention. 

Had not been for the discovery unbroken waterway India, 
and for the cutting the Suez Canal, this route would have remained 
the highway the East. spite the preference for sea-borne trade, 
the prospects revival the old land-route the early part the 
nineteenth century were brilliant. The proposed Euphrates Navigation 
Company and Railway were outward signs great need which England 
was not quick recognize, but which Germany eventually took and 
attempted realize her road the East. 


The first Western travellers the caravan route 


letter from the King Spain the Viceroy India (1585), quoted 
‘The Travels Pedro Hakluyt Soc., IX. xxviii. 
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whom have record were Portuguese. Although the policy Portugal 
was destroy overland traffic increase her own sea-borne trade, 
yet her possessions India and the Gulf forced her use the 
Euphrates Valley route. The short cut India came recognized 
such; began used merchant-travellers and Portuguese 
officials, and more especially for the transmission important despatches. 
Antonio Tenreiro (1523) was the first European cross the desert from 
Aleppo Basra; was also the first make the return journey, for 
1528 rode post haste the same route carrying important despatches 
from the Governor Ormuz Portugal.* next traveller was 


Venetian, Frederick, who 1563 went through Aleppo Bir 


(Birejik, then now the place embarkation), and down the Euphrates 
Feluja, thence Baghdad, Basra, Ormuz and India 
(MacLehose Edit.), vol. pp. 365 seg.). strange that 
have not been left more records Venetian travellers, for there 
were still this date many merchants Venice established Aleppo, 
Baghdad, and the Persian Gulf. Bernardino forty years later met 
Basra-bound caravan containing less than Venetians. 1565 
know another party Portuguese, led Antonio Teixeira, making 
the return journey from Basra the Euphrates, and thence 
riding-animals the Sea”; but have further details 
their the same year certain Mestre Afonso attempted 
the overland route, but Basra was beleaguered the Arabs had 
from Ormuz through Tabriz and Mosul Aleppo.t 

1573 Dr. Leonhart Rauwolf set out his three years’ wanderings 
the East, the course which took the river route from Bir 
Feluja. Landing Tripoli, went Aleppo, where was greatly 
struck with the trade this emporium Western Asia. Great caravans 
pack-horses and asses, but more camels, arrive there daily from all 
foreign countries, viz. from Natolia, Armenia, Egypt and India, etc. 
And again, “the trading here was very great, that they did not only 
deal from hence into Armenia, Egypt and Constantinople, but also 
much into Persia and India.” Aleppo found Dutchman, whose 
company travelled into Mesopotamia. contemplated going 
land with caravans which from hence and Damascus very strong 


Tenreiro’s original was published 1560; 2nd edit. 1565. 
included the 1725 edition Mendez Pinto’s Peregrinacio,’ and the reprint 
1829. His outgoing journey just mentioned, and somewhat garbled account his 
return journey appears Couto’s ‘Da. Asia,’ Dec. IV. Liv. Cap. VII. pp. 
378. Also noted Barros, Liv. Cap. 53. See also White- 
way’s ‘Rise the Portuguese Power India,’ 55. 

Couto, ‘Da. Dec, VIII. Cap. pp. 43-46. See also Hakluyt Soc. 
Publ., vol. xxi. note, 

Maritimos 1840-1846, No. 4th Series, 214, and fol- 
lowing numbers; catalogued British Museum under Maritima,” etc. 
See also Whiteway, 55. 
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Bagdet through great sands and desarts fifty days, more less .,” 
but eventually went river (Ray’s Travels,’ vol. pp. and 88). 
1579 Venetian jeweller, Gasparo Balbi, took the same route his 
way Baghdad and Basra, giving excellent account the river 
journey.* These East-bound travellers used the Euphrates “to avoid the 
great weariness the Desert journey.” have wait until 1581 for 
the first itineraries West-bound travellers, who were forced traverse 
the Frederick, returning 1581 from his eighteen years’ 
wanderings and beyond the Indies, describes the desert route between 
Mesopotamia and Aleppo. From Babylon Alepo dayes journey, 
the which they make dayes over the Wildernes, which dayes 
they neither see house, trees, nor people that inhabite but onely plaine, 
and signe any way the world. The Pilots before, and the 
Carovan followeth after. say dayes passe over the wilder- 
nesse. For when depart from Babilon two dayes wee passe villages 
inhabited until have passed the river And then within 
two dayes Alepo have villages inhabited 446). Frederick 
probably crossed the Euphrates Feluja, and joined the old caravan 
route somewhere west Hit. 

this same date the first Englishman appeared the scene, and 
the story the overland route largely occupied with the exploits the 
first agents and emissaries the Levant Company established Aleppo. 
These were the men who laid the foundations British prestige the 
East. 1580 John Newberry passed through Tripoli and Aleppo, and 
made the journey down the Euphrates the Gulf. 1583 again 
made the same journey company with the famous Ralph Fitch— 
England’s pioneer India,”-—John Eldred and other honest merchants.” 
Eldred returned, crossing the desert from Hit Aleppo; 
Fitch did not return until 1590-1591, and then took the northern track 
Mosul, Urfa, and Birejik. 1599 Sir Anthony Shirley made the 
journey down the Euphrates; while John Cartwright (with Mildenall) 
went the same way 

With the opening the seventeenth century some famous travellers 


‘Viaggio dell’ Indie Gasparo Balbi, Venice, 1590; also Purchas, 
chap. 

some cases travellers made use the river far Paghdad. Teixeira men- 
tions that boats took thirty-five fifty days the up-river journey from 
Basra Baghdad when the river was flood low water about double that time. 

Dutchman, Bernard Burcherts, comrade Linschoten, returned from 
Goa Europe way Ormuz, Basra, Babilon and Aleppo. described his 
journey letters Linschoten, who repeats only the barest outline narrative 
which might have been most entertaining. See Voyage Linschoten the East 
Indies,’ Hakluyt Soc., No. 71, 175. 

For Newberry, Fitch and Eldred, see Hakluyt’s Voyages,’ vols. and Pur- 
chas, vol. 451, and 10, chap. vi. good summary Fitch’s wanderings appears 
Hakluyt Soc., ‘Travels Teixeira,’ pp. xxv.-xxvii.; also Horton Ryley’s 
Fitch’ (1899). For Shirley and Cartwright, see Purchas, pp. 382 and 482. 
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appeared, and have the first detailed itineraries the desert route. 
Pedro Teixeira, his return from India Italy passed 
way Basra, Baghdad, Ana and Aleppo. His narrative one the 
fullest and most interesting all those that have been left the over- 
land Gaspar Bernardino crossed the desert from Meshed 
Ali Aleppo but his account does not tell much geogra- 
phical Apart from the imposing ruins the Sassanian capitol, 
Ctesiphon, the great arch which described being large enough 
for sailing-ship pass under, the most wonderful thing saw all his 
travels was group four springs within stone’s throw each other, 
one which was boiling hot, another cold and sulphurous, the third threw 
bitumen and the fourth was saline! This was somewhere the east 
Taiyibe. Perhaps the most interesting observation makes concerning 
the use homing pigeons during the desert journey. The caravan-bashi 
released one every two days inform his friends Baghdad their 
welfare. When blackmailed the Arabs, was thus enabled put the 
“Basha Babylonia” the tracks the robbers, who were turn 
spoiled their ill-gotten gains! records that regular com- 
munication was kept means homing pigeons between Basra, 
Baghdad, Aleppo and Constantinople. 

learn from the Journal Captaine Nicholas Dawnton” (Purchas, 
217) that certain Richard Steele arrived Surat 1614, having 
“come land from Aleppo,” but not know his route. Petro della 
Valle, who travelled much Turkey, Persia, and India between 
and 1625, passed twice across the desert, going from Aleppo Baghdad 
1616, and from Basra Aleppo Tavernier, his wander- 
ings, went the desert from Baghdad Aleppo 1632 and from 
Aleppo Basra 1638 Les Six Voyages Jean-Baptiste Tavernier,’ 
Paris, 1682). After this there was pause the use the overland 
route for nearly hundred years scarcely any European travellers passed 
this way.§ When, the middle the eighteenth century, travellers 


Hakluyt Soc, Publ., IT. vol. Also ‘Travels Ethiopia,’ etc., Tellez 
(1710). 

Bernardino’s India’ (1611), being work considerable value, 
put away for have consulted reprint 1854 (Lisbon). 

Viaggi Pietro Della Valle,’ etc. (Bologna, 1677); Parte prima, Lettera 
Parte terza, Lettera Aleppo. edition French (1664) has por- 
traits. The map reproduced the Hakluyt Soc. Publ., No. 84, Travels Della Valle 
India,’ showing the desert route, reproduced from one Val’s compilations 
see No. Brit. Mus. Cat. Printed Maps. For return journey English, 
see Travels into East India and Arabia Deserta’ (London, 1665). 

Taylor (‘Travels from England India,’ etc. (London, 1799), 18) 
refers Darvieux having made the journey India way Aleppo 
means, course, Arvieux, who travelled much the Levant between 1653 and 1683. 
Arvieux was Syria 1664, but cannot trace any indication him travelling east 
while Sir Thomas Roe, with whom Arvieux coupled land traveller 
India, certainly did not the Aleppo-Basra route, but sea. 1669 Richard 
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again appeared the scene, they were almost all British nation- 
ality, and most them were the service the East India 
Company. 

Between 1745 and 1800 number travellers made the overland 
journey and left records their experiences. 1745, William Beawes 
went the desert from Aleppo Basra. 1748, Gaylard Roberts 
(referred Plaisted Captain Roberts), and 1750, Mr. Bartholomew 
Plaisted the East India Company, returned England way Basra 
and the Great Desart Aleppo” (‘A Journal from Calcutta,’ 
etc., Bartholomew Plaisted, London, 1758). 1751, Mr. Carmichael went 
out India the same route kept detailed traverse throughout the 
whole desert journey, which great value laying down the actual 
line 

1765-6, Niebuhr recorded itinerary this same caravan route, 
from information gathered from Bedawin who had made the journey 
more than twenty times, and from merchant Mr. Hunter 
took the same route 1767;§ while 1771 General, afterwards Sir 
Eyre, Coote crossed the desert from Basra Aleppo.|| 1778, James 
Capper went overland India; his book survey the various land 
and sea-routes India, with their qualifications. The 
this volume contains some itineraries not published 1779, 
party officers the Bombay Army and Civil Service passed over the 


northern section the desert between Hit and Aleppo, having come 


Bell (and John Campbell) crossed the desert from Ana Taiyibe and Aleppo their 
return from India and Persia. Bell’s curious and most interesting manuscript the 
British Museum, and exact copy has been preserved the Antiquary 
(Nos. 35, 1906; 36, 1907 37, 1908) Sir Temple, whose notice the original 
was brought Mr. William Foster. The journey across the Syrian Desert will 
found No. (1907), pp. 

For the narratives Beawes and Roberts indebted Mr. William Foster, 
who brought them They are amongst the Orme MSS. the Library 
the India Office. 

Journey from Aleppo Busserah, over the Carmichael. See 
Appendix 2nd edit. (1772), Voyage the East Indies,’ John Henry 
For the value Carmichael’s journey, see Rennell’s remarks Philosophical 
Roy. abridged, vol. 17, pp. seg. (original edit. 1791, vol. 81, also 
Geog. Western Asia,’ vol. pp. 23, 24. See also Geog. May 1918. 

nach Arabien und andern umliegenden Carsten 
Niebuhr (Copenhagen, 1778), vol. Also French edit., 1780. 

Hunter referred Rennell Philosophical Trans. Roy. Soc., vol. pp. 
and his ‘Geog. Western Asia.’ Apparently kept route-book, but 
cannot find that his Journal has been published. 

Journey with Sir Eyre Coote from Bussora Aleppo (?).’ 
This the Geog. Sir Woodbine Parish 1860 (see 
198, vol. 30) from the original MS.” The writer the diary begins 
30. Set out from Xebire (Zubair) with the caravan, company with General 
Coote and Mr. Thompson.” 

the Passage India,’ etc., James Capper, 3rd edit., 1785. 
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Baghdad from Mr. Irwin, the Madras Establishment 
(in company with several other Englishmen), with despatches 
too important admit delay,” rode from Aleppo Ana, and thence 
passed Baghdad, Basra, and India. Irwin wrote good account and 
published Map Syria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia,” which com- 
piled for the use the East India Co., from observations Niebuhr, Ives, 
Carmichael, and his own personal have the dis- 
astrous journey Mr. David Hays, merchant and Consul Aleppo, who 
travelled with his small daughter and Julius Griffiths, The journey 
was undertaken midsummer, and Hays died route. Griffiths pub- 
lished account the journey his ‘Travels Europe, Asia Minor, 
and Arabia.’§ may worthy note that the little Miss Hays even- 
tually became the wife John Barker, the famous British Consul-General 
Aleppo. 

1789, Major John Taylor, “of the Bombay Establishment,” went 
out India the same desert route, and recorded his journey with con- 
siderable detail. published two volumes, which incorporates 
itineraries various routes, instructions travellers, with tables 
expenses, etc.; even time-tables—in miles and hours—by choice 
routes, from London Basra are given. specially studied the ques- 
tion more speedy communication between Great Britain and her 
Eastern (‘Travels from England India,’ etc., 
1797, Olivier followed over section the route between Taiybe and 
Aleppo, having cut across from Rehaba the Euphrates.|| 1808, 
Rousseau, Consul-General for France Aleppo, Baghdad, and elsewhere, 
crossed the desert from Hit Aleppo. Coming, did, family 
long resident the East, his father and grandfather having spent their 
lives Persia and Mesopotamia, had unrivalled knowledge, and 
wrote excellent journal which was not published until 

account this journey was published anonymously Gentleman, late 
officer the East India Company’s Service reality Lieut. Samuel Evers. 

1780 given Rennell the date Holford’s journey between Aleppo, 
Ana and Baghdad. cannot trace Holford’s narrative. Rennell able record his 
route the map, and says kept regular Journal (see Roy. 
Soc., abridged, vol. 40); original edit., 1791, vol. there 
III. seems that the Itinerary the ‘Supplement’ Capper’s book, titled 
Journey over the little desert Arabia from Aleppo Baghdad and Semmeva the 
Euphrates Holford’s, for records certain place-names not mentioned 
elsewhere. 

Series Adventures,’ etc., Eyles Irwin (London, 1787), vol. has supple- 
ment Voyage from Venice Latichea, and Route through the Desarts 
Arabia,’ etc. 

Travels Europe, Asia Minor, and Arabia,’ Griffiths (1805). The diary 
his journey from Aleppo Basra also appears Barker’s and Egypt the 
last five Sultans Turkey,’ vol. Appendix 

dans L’Empire Othoman,’ Olivier, vol. chap. xxiii. 
For map, see Atlas, Pl. 22. 

Voyage Baghdad Alep,’ Louis Jacques Rousseau, edited Louis Poinssot 
(Paris, 1899). 
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For the last hundred years have learnt nothing this route. 
traveller has passed along it. The routes more recent explorers, such 
Sachau, Ostrup, Huber, Thielmann, Musil, and Fowle, have crossed 
places; one section only the 760 odd miles—namely, between 
Kubaisa and Ukhaidir, has been actually traversed, Miss Gertrude 
Bell (see Amurath,’ 1911). The topography the greater 
portion the region known only from the descriptions travellers 
prior 1808. Much the information gathered Teixeira, Della 
Valle, Beawes, Carmichael, Capper, Evers, Irwin, Holford, Olivier, and 
Taylor, was incorporated the maps compiled Major James Rennell 
accompany his the Comparative Geography Western 
was quick appreciate their value, but curious 
note how much this first-hand information has been discarded later 
compilers, spite the fact that there nothing take its place. 

The chief interest attached this route lies the fact that was 
desert route. did not follow the Euphrates Valley, but made direct line 
across the North Syrian desert, and approaching the river followed 
course parallel to, but about miles distant from, it. was taken 
preference the tracks that led along the river-banks, which are 
the only tracks use the present day. For short period, the 
latter end the eighteenth century, this desert route was largely used 
European travellers short cut India. The opening the Suez 
Canal, however, finally put stop all overland the route even 
ceased used native caravan track. Whereas the early merchants 
and travellers thought nothing steering direct course from Aleppo the 
head the Persian Gulf, and apparently regarded the desert with dread 
all, but rather considered easy country over which camels moved fast 
and well, they follow the Euphrates Valley all its twists and turns, 
never even venturing cut across the desert zones which lie between its 
bends. the present day this route does not even appear any map 
possible track. was probably the reports these early travellers that 
set motion the idea navigating the Euphrates, for none would have 
been alive the possibilities the great river those weary voyagers 
who toiled across the desert for nearly 800 miles parallel to, and often 
within sight of, its waters 

This route must have been important one even the days its 
decline. titled The common route the Caravan from Aleppo 
Basra” Ives’ map illustrating his Journey from Persia England.’ 
Taylor speaks the “Grand Annual Caravan” trading between Aleppo 
and Basra. Rennell observes that, from the existence fortified posts 
along the route, may conclude that regular system pro- 
tection was established across the Arabian desert (to support which the 
profits commerce must have been very considerable), until the dis- 
covery the passage India the Cape Good Hope. And even 
down the end the sixteenth-century the Euphrates appears have 
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been the medium considerable commerce between Aleppo, Baghdad 
and records “that every year twice there cometh 
great companie people over land which are called Caffiles 
Caravanes, which come from Aleppo .”; and attributes the pros- 
perity Ormuz that fact being situated the great Trade route 
Barker speaks caravans from 2000 5000 camels 
going twice year between Baghdad and Aleppo. whose caravan 
numbered 2000 camels (about 400 laden), remarks that there was more 
freight carried Basra than from Basra Aleppo. Plaisted estimated 
that the caravan with which travelled from Basra Aleppo was made 
up, the start, 2000 camels all, and about 150 
These camels did not compose laden caravan, but were being taken 
market Aleppo. Halfway they were joined the Baghdad caravan 
3000 camels, making the total 5000 camels and men; 
the former about 400 were laden. Della Valle, his 1615 journey, 
reckoned his caravan 1500 souls, with more tents.” 

Tavernier went with 600 camels and 400 men; Beawes had 2000 
camels, John Eldred went with 4000 camels laden with spices and other 
rich from Baghdad Aleppo. Carmichael’s caravan con- 
sisted horses, mules, and 1200 camels, “600 which were 
laden with merchandise valuing nearly £300,000.” was guarded 
escort 240 Arab soldiers. Bernardino travelled with caravan 
2000 people, comprising nearly all the nations the East there were 
1400 camels and riding-animals. had only 150 camels, 
donkeys and horses. Individual merchants pursued this route with 
small caravans, from 200 camels, and about roo men, 
English travellers sometimes hired complete outfit, including both riding 
and baggage camels, well small force armed guards (see 
291). Taylor recommends travelling comfort, hiring 
and camels for water, tents, Roberts complained that the cost 
“for bare necessaries from Basra Aleppo amounted 1600 rupees. 

regards the time occupied the road between Aleppo and Basra, 
both the size the caravan and the method travelling have taken 
into account. Large caravans went slowly hours per day) and took 
45-70 small caravans did days. Plaisted was days 
actual travelling between Basra and this was with fairly large 


Voyage John Huyghen Van Linschoten the East Indies,’ Hakluyt 
Soc., No. 70, vol. 48. 

Marco Polo says, Merchants come thither (Ormuz) from India, with ships loaded 
with spicery and precious stones, pearls, cloths silk and gold, teeth, and 
many other wares, which they sell the merchants Hormos, and which these turn 
carry all over the world dispose again. fact, ’tis city immense trade.” 

See also the Practicability and Advantages more speedy 
communication between Great Britain and her Eastern Dependencies,’ Major John 
Taylor. 1795. 
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caravan. Carmichael, averaging about hours day, took 318 hours 
days. Capper took hours and Hunter 2994. Native riders could 
the journey half the time. Taylor reckoned that despatches could 
sent overland 16-18 days, while Manesty reported from Basra 
1799 that native couriers, had recently arrived from 
Aleppo 13-15 days.* Europeans could not compete with the native 
Tenreiro, who rode alone with one Arab guide express speed, resting 
only hours out the 24, and only stopping water their camels 
four times the whole journey, took days between Basra and Cocana 
(Sukhne), including halt days, and Sukhne counted days 
from Aleppo, caravan Beawes records meeting Arab 
messenger point over 500 miles from Basra, who had been days 
the road; there would another 220 miles Aleppo, which 
might estimated another days. The time occupied between 
Aleppo and Baghdad given 18-20 days, large caravans taking 
between 28-36 days.t Eldred, with large laden caravan, took days. 


The itineraries the different travellers varied slightly, but all held 
the same general course. Leaving Aleppo the caravans struck south-east, 
skirting the southern margin the saline depression Jebbul 


Djeboul, Rousseau Gebul, Here, and what follows, the 
author’s spelling italics, the identification Roman. This region 
was evidently better populated then than now, and showed traces 
still more ancient settlements. All travellers refer the great numbers 
The first stages passed through the following places 


Gebrahin, Gibrin Gebrin 
Nayreb Nirab Haleb 
Tillerah, Tal Aron Tell Ara, Aran 
Garebooz (three hours from village 

Geeboul, Griffiths) 


Manesty kept regular service native couriers between Basra and Aleppo 
the desert route; from Aleppo the despatches went direct Constantinople 
sixteen days, 

Whiteway refers this journey, see 55, The halt eight days,” should, 
think, six seven days; while ‘‘the senseless panic” which resulted the laming 
his camel was caused being chased two lions 

Irwin take only sixteen days (see 292). 

For mention early Moslem geographers, see Strange, of. 460. 

Note special mention Coote artificial mounds, Capper ruined churches, 
and Teixeira remains great and elaborate building.” See also Strange, 
under the Moslems,’ 385. 

considerable village early days. See Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems,’ 542. 
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Safyra, Sferry, Sphera Sifre, Safireh 
(caravans coming from Irak, 
halted here for customs inspec- 


tion) 
Melhuah, Mellucha Melluhah 
Ludehi Ludekhi, Vudehi 
Jubtin, Jubben 


Geboul large ruined village 
south road, 
Doubtless one many nameless 
ruined sites, described Jebbul 
—after the district 

Achla, Haila, Hergla, 


(an escarpment, Irwin, corruption Jal—escarp- 
miles from Aleppo) ment 


Beyond Hikla the track bifurcated some travellers went north the 
Jebel Shebet Rousseau Shebate, Irwin Niebuhr) 
way Zebed (Corna Zebad, Teixeira), and Kalaat Drehim (Drahem, 
Teixeira Diaram, Capper); others went round the south side the 
hills some hot springs (Hamam, Irwin; Hammam, Rousseau) and 
the marshy depression—Sabkha Mraghah.|| Irwin found running 


Ain Dahab rightly described Teixeira the spring which feeds the Jebbul 
Lake, ‘‘rising town its further (northern) side, called Gebul, and the spring 
itself called Ahen Dahab, ‘The Golden Fount.’” Carmichael’s 
small village the south side the road,” minutes north-north-west Sifre, 
possibly another name for Ain Sifre (see Kiepert’s Map, und Mesopotamien,” 
1893). 

the south the usual route, the far side Jebel Hass, probably 
the west north-west Khanasir. Lanoy and Goodyear passed through the 
deserted village Urghee, and then came escarpment, where they had 
some passage over loose great stones.” The next stage led them Zerga and Isriye. 
some early maps appears the track from Aleppo the escarp- 
ment its south also marked (see Map the Holy Land and Syria” Pocock’s 
the East,’ vol. (1745). Also Map the Road from Aleppo 
Damascus,” etc. John Green’s Journey from Aleppo Damascus’ (1735). 
also Kiepert’s Syrien und Mesopotamien,” 1893). 

Teixeira says the name comes from ‘‘an ancient fortress hill near by.” 
Garrett (in 1899-1900) found the name Drehim applied symmetrical 
landmark for miles; but far the expedition could see, without going 
the top, there was ancient structure it. See Publications American 
Ex. Syria,’ Part Topography and Itinerary, Robert Garrett (New 
1914). 

There are many hot springs this district, all, course, called Hammam one 
bears distinctive name, which Rousseau says lies the north 
Hammam, 

Lanoy and Goodyear call Zerga the name probably used alter- 
native for the whole depression think there doubt that this the 
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stream whose waters continually smoke and have sulphurous taste. 
There spacious burying-ground Hamam, which speaks the extent 
town that might have been visited the Romans and Greeks 
former times, for the efficacy its mineral waters.” note the 
Jebel Hass, which lies the south the track (Zahauz, Carmichael 
Lehs, Rousseau; Carmichael gives little pano- 
ramic sketch it, and Rousseau even records the spur, Bous 
which now know, from Garrett’s maps map Northern Syria,” 
Sheet III), marks the ruined site Khanasir.* Somewhere this locality 
Achek Machouk (Rousseau), Capper’s Ashuck Mashook, which seems 
extensive ruined site, and may correspond Garrett’s Muallak. 

Most travellers seem have skirted Isriye, Seriye, the ancient 
Seriane, the north, others saw the distance, and few actually 
visited it. The walled town, uninhabited, with churches, towers, and 
belfries, which Tenreiro passed 1528, may have been Isriye, but might 
equally well have been Khanasir. The “ruins great and once 
Christian which Teixeira saw from afar, though not distinctly,” 
February 1615, must, think, have been Isriye. Della Valle went 
there 1616, and found remains large and ancient town, 
which nothing remains but the foundations fragments marble columns, 
capitols, stone buildings, and thick walls, well the great outer wall, 
prove the town have been notable one.” 1625, Della Valle again 
camped within sight Rousseau was shown the hills under which 
the town lay, and was told there were fine ruins there called Zsrié 
monuments the The track then 
entered uninhabited region, leading more less direct line either 
Ain Kom Taiyibe. There are few named sites, and the stages 
are difficult identify. For instance, Carmichael’s Auro-el-Aruneb— 
“the country hares”—and the plain Tellemac Tilliam Lack— 
“look out not signify anything all. Rousseau’s Hozen 
Ser might interpreted Hazm Seriye, the high ground Seriye 
right identification Teixeira’s his alternate Garra (Garah Qarah) usual 
term for such low grounds (see Hakluyt, II. vol. 107 note). 

For description this region early Moslem geographers, see Strange, 
under the Moslems,’ pp. 385, 485. Khanasir was described Bischoff 
1873; see ‘Reise von Palmyra durch die Wiiste nach Aleppo’ 1881, 
vol. 40, 23, 365. 

Other European visitors Isriye were the rediscoverers Palmyra, the two 
English merchants from the factory Aleppo, Timothy Lanoy and Aaron Goodyear, 
1691 (Philosophical Trans. Roy. Soc., abridged, vol. 49. Original edit., 1695, 
vol. 19, No, 128, 129). 

Seems have been ruined site, for Clermont-Ganneau Recueil d’Archeologie 
Orientale,’ 292) found the copy inscription Rousseau’s original manu- 
script which not noted the published edition. appears Niebuhr’s itinerary 
Ans direct transliteration his Arabic gives The only 
ruined site know this district Ostrup’s the remains 
fortified cistern, 12-14 miles east-north-east Isriye. 
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but for his Adoulmenter, Teixeira’s Abumemten, wells sulphurous 
water, there known site between Seriye and Kechebé, 
stony hill, probably Ostrup’s Further, passed tomb 
hill called (on Irwin’s map “Tomb 
which know from Musil’s 1912 journey—Ak Musil 
says, “it well-preserved square building dating probably from 
the time Justinian Its former military importance can estimated 
the fact that dominates the approaches important watering-places, 
and lies the intersection two caravan 
therefore, marks the crossing the two caravan routes, 
and Musil also adds that the south this 
watchtower there probably once stood church, which eventually grew 
into village; this noteworthy, because Taylor suspected village 
the neighbourhood, for saw “some countrymen with asses, cutting 
must refer old coal-working—Abu Feiyad, situated under Jebel 
Muhr. For Zeniet Tyre Tinyatyre (Taylor), 
Tyre (Irwin), can find identification; must near 
Ak-Turkmaniya, probably its south.§ Nor can identify the moun- 
tains Usherun, Ushereen (Irwin), Jabian 
but they evidently refer portions Jebel Bilas, name used for the 
highlands general the north Palmyra.|| These names also refer 
different portions the mountain mass which forms the watershed 
between the Euphrates and the self-contained basin which Palmyra 
lies. Rousseau recorded the fact that all the region north the moun- 
tains Menchar (J. Munshar, west Kom) drained north 
Resafa and the 

Caravans nearly always made direct for the famous watering-place Ain 
Kom (Coma, Coam, Coom, Irwin Lanoy and Good- 
year Kowan, Koom, Griffiths Kown, Capper), but individual 
travellers often went Taiyibe. This brings into region full 
interest are near another great highway commerce—the Euphrates- 
Palmyra—Damascus route. All the early travellers were struck the 
number ruined sites, the aqueducts, and other signs departed 
prosperity they also gave some excellent descriptions little-known 
places. With Taiyibe centre, there are the two castles Aukheim, 


Abul Menteh appears Irwin’s map, but does not mention the text. 

See Bidrag til Kendskabet til den Syriske Orken,’ Ostrup 
(Kobenhavn, 1895), 79. 

‘In und Siidmesopotamien,’ Musil (Wien, 1913), pp. 

Irwin camped one hour short Turkmaniya, and remarked, this spot 
the neighbourhood Tyre.” 

Moritz refers them such, seen all the way from Resafa. 

Op. cit., was actually the first record this, for March 
crossed the channel torrent, which during the rains flooded from the heights, 
and runs into the Euphrates.” 
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Kasr Heir, Mendeimi, Kom, and Nedawiyyat. Taiyibe (Taib, 
Tyba, Taybah, Taibe) was first recorded Tenreiro 1523 described 
walled city the desert with inhabitants, who lived 
hiring out camels caravans. passed through again 1528 his 
return journey. ‘Teixeira was the next visitor; found village 
250 houses founded ruins ancienter that belonged French 
Christians also mentions gardens and orchards. Della Valle, 
1614, found Taiyibe worthy its name, for was discover, 
the midst the wilderness, place producing fowls, cucumbers, 
citrons, and other delicacies. remarks that “in the Neapolitan 
‘walled settlement.’” explored the ruins, noting the 
size and workmanship which bespoke Christian origin, and also Greek 
inscription, and another strange character.” his return 1625, 
observed that the Franks” Aleppo kept native agent there. 
Bernardino passed through Taiyibe 1606, and recorded stone aque- 
ducts and other ruins the neighbourhood. The English merchants 
the Aleppo factory—Lanoy and Goodyear, visited themselves their 
second journey Palmyra, which they had rediscovered few years before. 
their days Taiyibe was still inhabited village, pleasantly situated, 
and makes good appearance.” Soon after this fell into decay, for 
the time Plaisted’s visit was deserted.* Plaisted fuller account 
Taiyibe and its ruins than any other traveller. Beawes, Carmichael, 
and Taylor saw the distance Coote, Olivier, and Rousseau went 
there Coote remarking, “the walls stone were about half mile 
circumference.” Ostrup suggests that the little walled village the 
present day only occupies the site the Acropolis the ancient town. 
Most visitors mention the tower, steeple belfry, which was built 
filthy mosque,” well the ruined fortifications and 
several note inscription “in unknown character,” or, according 
Olivier and Rousseau, Cufic. 

Taiyibe has springs sulphurous water, there being evidence 
the excellent water from which supposed take its name, 
called from the goodness the waters, which however found not 
extraordinary (Lanoy and Goodyear, 56). Probably the more 
abundant source Ain-el-Kom, which was the source supply 
for the ancient settlement Kusur Aukheim and others further south. 
Carmichael describes Ain-el-Kom, large spring mineral water, from 
which issues near four tons hour blood-warm, has good taste, 
and excellent quality.” Capper says that “in colour, taste, and 


Beawes says was now (1745) deserted owing constant attacks Arabs,” 
Niebuhr’s itinerary occurs ‘‘a village entirely destroyed twenty thirty years 
would 1730-1740. Bischoff, however, 1873, found reinhabited, ten 
twelve families having recently settled there while Ostrup, 1893, estimated 
village thirty houses. 
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also heat, greatly resembles that the Bristol wells!” The great 
feature the locality the subterranean aqueduct cut through 
the rock, which conveys water Kusur Aukheim.” says 
Carmichael, was prodigious undertaking, and testifies the former 
importance this Capper, Coote, Olivier, and Rousseau 
all mention this aqueduct. quotes them, and adds that must 
have been least miles length, and bespoke origin anterior 
Mohammedan times” Illustrations the History the Ex. Cyrus,’ 
etc., Rennell, 1866, 105). 

Kusur Aukheim, ‘The castles the two Brothers’ 
Ackwien Gussur Bain, Capper; Kassar Luckween, Evers; Kasr 
Akheim, Guessur Rousseau; Kussur Choén, 
Niebuhr), miles south-east Ain Kom. must have been 
place some importance early days, for guarded both the Aleppo- 
Basra, and the Zor-Palmyra routes. thinks was actually one 
the guard stations the caravan track. Roberts was the first visit 
for although disguised under the name Gussorah Seveyge, there 
doubt its identity. Carmichael also calls Swayeagee, 
Swaygee, Sawye, and actually quotes part inscription which 
Rousseau gave full 150 years later. calls large Palace.” 
Carmichael was followed Capper—who describes quite well—Evers, 
Irwin, and calls small castle the Gothic style.” 

remained for Rousseau give detailed description the two 
castles, with their measurements also procured the inscribed stone, 
and carried away Aleppo. Rousseau’s original manuscript there 
was copy the inscription, which Clermont Ganneau has repro- 
duced and made two sketches Kasr Aukheim, 
one which reproduced his Voyage Bagdad Alep,’ and the 
other Clermont Ganneau the publication noted below. Apparently 
the aqueduct which supplied Kasr Aukheim led onwards other ruined 
sites further south. Rousseau says crossed aqueduct built great 
cut stones, and quarter hour later, another the same kind, both 
coming from Kasr Aukheim, which saw the distance the north. 
The first aqueduct led towards the south, and ended two buildings 


traveller between 1691 and 1808 refers Ain Kom being inhabited, but 
Ostrup, 1893, found thirty beehive huts, domed the Aleppo style. 

Op. Irwindid not identify his Coom with Carmichael’s Ain Kom, 
but makes two parallel tracks from Aleppo Jubb Ghanam whereas, except for 
detour the south avoid Hikla, Irwin and Carmichael were practically the 
same route. 

monarchs though after all, may the age the Caliphs Damascus and 
Baghdad, and more than patched edifice, reared from the ruins Palmyra” his 
account worth reading. The building probably dates from the Umayyad period. 

For details see Une Inscription Calife Hicham,” Clermont Ganneau 
Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale,’ Tome III., 
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which was unable recognize owing the inequalities the ground. 
The second led the south-west and disappeared the hills 
(Duweihik) where said there used splendid gardens.” 
Heir lay the west Rousseau’s track, and probably the destination 
one the aqueducts.* Della Valle mentions this ruin both his 
journeys. 1614 came town with strong castle with walls 
great stones, very well built, but entirely ruined and abandoned. The 
Arabs call Her.” his return journey records “the ruinous 
castle called Hheir,” which found great Building, all good 
and large white Marble stones the form long square, the walls 
round about, here and there distinguished with small round Turrets 
within are many contrivances Rooms, all likewise white stone, but 
ruinous that cannot known what they were.” 

Eyre Coote described nameless ruin, about two hours east Taiyibe, 
which was obviously Kasr Heir. consisted two square buildings, 
one 200 paces, the other 100; the walls are fine hewn stones 
reddish colour, and about feet thick and feet high all round, except- 
ing some portion which had fallen down. The largest building had 
towers, the smallest 12; the entrances were not very large, but elegantly 
finished Grecian style within. saw number arches supported 
pillars white marble finely polished; the capitols had double 
flowers, exceedingly well finished. There was the ruin aqueduct 
that came from the mountains the right this palace, and from thence 
across the plain into the other building.” Coote’s description way 
improved upon Ostrup, except that his description illustrated 
plan observes, The only power which could have 
had any interest making this sort fortification the region was the 
Roman, the purpose such fort must have been against sudden 
attacks Bedouin. might possibly have been one chain forts 
which extended from Rakka Palmyra protect the Eastern frontier” 
(see also Syria Roman Province,’ Bouchier, 153). 

Another ruined site the neighbourhood Rousseau’s Mendémé, 
which about miles the south-south-east Kusur Aukheim 
appears another ruined fort. the Kusur Aukheim, about 
miles away, are some hot springs noted Rousseau 
Kowin passed the west them his way from 
Aukheim Resafa. This site Sachau’s (‘Reise 
Syrien und Mesopotamien,’ Sachau (Leipzig, 1883)), and Ostrup’s en- 
Nedewijat 71). Rousseau also records the great reservoirs 
cut out the rock, the Bishri situated track 
between Kusur Aukheim and Deir Zor. 

There must other ruined villages this locality. cannot, for instance, 


identify Olivier’s two large deserted villages, miles apart, about hours from 
‘Taiyibe, and near aqueducts. 


This range hills, which borders the Palmyra-Deir-ez-Zor track the north, 
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Leaving this locality, the caravan route crossed the Palmyra-Zor track, 
and headed east-south-east across desert region, where water scarce 
and settlements (even ruined) are entirely absent. This part the Syrian 
Desert known; are, fact, dependent upon these early 
travellers for what knowledge possess. ‘Three stages (accomplished 
two three days according the season) lay between Aukheim and 
Jubb Ghanam, the first certain watering-place the neighbourhood 
the Euphrates. often not these stages were waterless. Carmichael 
‘and Griffiths filled their water-skins Kom and Aukheim last until 
reaching Jubb Ghanam. about twenty-five hours’ journey, over easy 
country comprising large basin which drains towards the Euphrates 
way the Wadi Suab. This district not altogether featureless and 
without water; know the wells Djehar, and the Wadi Mia 
from Rousseau, Serhim, eight hours beyond Aukheim, and 
halfway between Aukheim and Jubb Ghanam, from Irwin; 
five wells cut the rock about midway, recorded Coote; two 
sites named Lachadamie, and Lachadier, Alhadrat Muy, from 
Taylor the Garer, from Evers, which probably central 
depression where wadis collect from north, south, and west before flowing 
out the Wadi Suab into the Euphrates. 

From Holford know wells called little the south 
the general line. who was also the south the usual route, 
passed direct line between Kaim, the bend the Euphrates, 
and Sucana (Sukhne). notes Gadyr ther, channel famous those 
parts,” which the Ghadir Tair, the basin which receives the Wadi 
Kebir Sukhne probably the Wadi Hail which know 
from Fowle’s journey 1910; Ragem Rijm, cairn 
doubtless for Jubaba, plural Jubb, and probably referring Jubb 
Ghanam. 

Jubb Ghanam watering-place some importance, which 
nearly all caravans appears several forms. Jubb, 
plural ajbab, jibab, jibaba—a deep well, takes the form Juab, 
Juba, Jeul, Geubil, Jubil, (i.e. Jub-el, Ghanam—sheep, 
reservoir may have been station the old road which ran direct Resafa from 
Mesopotamia, leaving the Euphrates valley (near Kaim) (Le Strange, 
Lands the Eastern Caliphate,’ pp. 107, 125 see also 12, note). 

Khuder may stand for Ghadir, water-pan; Cernik calls the district 


Hochthal, and places the Chadr (Ghadir) See No. 
44, Pet: 1875, Taf. and 

possible that these cairns may identical with the Turkoman 
noted Della Valle 1614. The locality same. Any one acquainted with the 
tombs nomadic Central Asia will appreciate the simile. 

See further Rennell, ‘Comp. Geog. Western Asia,’ pp. seg. Della Valle 
actually passed within sight (Rehaba) 1614; Irwin says the river was six 
hours distant: the nearest point would Khan Kalasil, Salahiya. 
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becomes Canam, Chanum, Kunnun, Guenem, Rhanum, Gannem, Gannon, 
and Ganam. The alternate word (Kharuf) also used. The 
wells are situated approximately nine hours south-south-west Rehaba, 
the ruined Kasr overlooking Meyyadin the Euphrates;* they 
number two ten, according the different authorities, who also con- 
tradict each other saying the water sweet,” muddy,” and 
indeed, difficult apply some the descriptions this 
watering the same place. Coote’s well narrow chimney, 
built with free-stone, about furlong deep, with horizontal shaft the 
bottom,” tallies with wells extremely deep, cut out rock with 
border masonry around the inside.” But Carmichael’s several 
wells, rather holes the sand, about feet deep” must refer 
another watering-place the same locality, such as, for instance, Fowle’s 
“five wells, feet below surface, water brackish but drinkable,” which 
somewhere close the approximate position have for Jubb Ghanam. 
Taylor comments upon the name—Sheep’s Well, suggesting that although 
the country round extremely barren, former days might have afforded 
pastures numerous flocks” (see also Irwin, pp. 305, 306). Teixeira’s 
day, however, the district was full nomads with their flocks and herds 
cit., pp. 88, 94-96). All the way from Ana Sukhne found 
encampments with great flocks sheep and many 
Rennell notes the region Great Sheep Walk” his and 
fact that until quite recently Damascene drovers still brought sheep 
from Mesopotamia this very route. uncertain undertaking 
these days, and sometimes meets with disaster (see also Geog. Journ., 
January 14). 

Jubb Ghanam the Basra track altered its course towards the south, 
but travellers going Baghdad way Ana still kept the east-south- 
east and struck the Euphrates Abu Kemal. Rousseau was this 
track; leaving the Euphrates Sheik ruined 
Jabriyeh, and tomb—Imam Sheikh Jabir), noted the district Medkouk 
(Tell Madkuk), and eight hours later crossed that important drainage the 
Wadi Suab, the east Jubb Ghanam. took more less 


Jubb Ghanam must have been the Furdah-Resafa road, and was probably the 
point which diverged from the Aleppo track. 

Della Valle also met the Turkoman the neighbourhood Jebbul (see pp. 461- 
462, 1677 edit.). Burckhardt, his Travels Syria and the Holy L., 
gives long description the Zurkmans the Aleppo district. Even his day the 
had almost entirely given place settled abodes, half tent, half house. See also 
Russell’s notes Turkoman, Natural Hist. Aleppo,’ 2nd edit. 1794, vol. note 42, 
388. These references nomadic Turkoman overrunning the deserts south the 
Euphrates are considerable interest. opposite now the case the Arabs the 
Syrian desert have extended their range the north the Euphrates, while the rem- 
nants the earlier Turkoman immigration are confined the neighbourhood 
Diarbekr and Kirkuk. 

This also the point where caravans bound for Damascus left the 
They took line due west Erek, Tudmur. 
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the same line. From (El Kaim) touched Manahyat 
well, name occurring many itineraries, but which cannot 
identify (see note below); Mecenah, Methenah—three wells 
channel surrounded hills, probably Wadi Ali Rutgur; 
Tabakt Seguer, evidently the neighbourhood Jebel Sughur; four 
wells the “ravine and channel wondrous great watercourse, 
then dry,” called which from its position between Jebel Sughur 
and (Jubb Ghanam) must the Wadi Suab. Irwin cut across 
from Jubb Ghanam Kaim, which notes correctly old 
tower height called Guiam.” records, route, Battan 
(Wadi Suab); marking the ruined site the left bank 
the Euphrates, Erzi;* village Rharab, probably Sheikh 
Jabeur; very romantic place, covered with willows and 
mulberries” (see note §). All these travellers were bound for coming 
from Baghdad way Ana. ‘The Basra caravan followed track 
which skirted wide the Euphrates bend, keeping out view the 


The country more hilly and broken ravines, but still 


arid, the next certain watering being the wells the Wadi Hauran, about 
130 miles from Jubb Ghanam. Griffiths covered the distance three 
and half Carmichael did fifty hours. There little 
interest this Della Valle, Coote, Griffiths, Plaisted, and Evers 
not mention place-name between them. other itineraries the 
following occur: Swab, Wadi the bed river— 
Rutgur Rotge, Wadi Ali Rutkah; Farda, Wadi 
Manget, Manceyal, Manelyal, Manea, Manie, Manai, Moneyat, apparently 
applied the district between Kaim and Sheikh Jabir, also the hill 
country further south;§ Gour Alaslaf, Rousseau 
passed the north the mountains between Wadi 
Jababa and Kaim; Tagab Jacabjamus, 
Rousseau’s Djamouz, where there were many rain-pools, the hills 
the south Ana; ruin noted Capper, apparently identical with 
Plaisted’s “old ruined building, there being nothing left but door,” 
some five six hours before striking the Wadi Hauran. The watering- 
place the Wadi Hauran was about miles from its entrance into the 
Euphrates. The name appears Haurin, Oglet Hauran, Auglat 


For tarly notice Erzi and the great extent its ruins, see Gasparo Balbi’s 
Viaggio dell’ Indie Orientali’; also Purchas, 144. 

The evidence supplied these travellers forces one disregard Cernik’s map 
this region, and make the Wadi Suab the main drainage place his Wadi Ali. 
For details, compare the data given Teixeira, Irwin, Carmichael, Capper, Rousseau, 
Chesney, and Musil with Cernik’s map, 

far know, this the only identification very ancient site—the 
harbour Furdah, Furdah Nu’n; see Strange, Lands the Eastern Cali- 
phate,’ pp. 107 and 125. 

This Teixeira’s Manahyat. Rennell identifies with Ptolemy’s city 
Agamana. See Hist. Ex. Cyrus,’ 104. 
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Horraun, Aquilack Horan, Hilet Haglet Hauran, and even 
alone.* are many wells, and the water near the 
surface. Carmichael describes the great wadi bed mile broad.” 
There are many wells and some graves; also noted 
which caused him suspect former habitations. The Hauran the 
most important affluent the Euphrates from the Syrian Desert, having 
length least 230 miles. 

South the Hauran the Wadi Essed noted Capper bed 
deep rivulet, beyond which Plaisted’s ruined building unhewn 
said have been built Sheikh with design extort 
Customs all Merchants who passed that way.” called 
and Carmichael record Ain Ernub, Ain 
with water the mineral kind” lying just the north Wadi Rasus, 
recognized Taylor’s deep ravine two hours’ journey from 
Beawes says the Ain three and half hours from Codiesie, 
Cobiesse. 

The route now approached settled region—the first Taiyibe. 
Caravans bound for Basra camped the west Kubaisa; but those 
going Baghdad would already, during the last few stages, have started 
diverge towards the Carmichael gives true description 
Kubaisa, large oasis some 50,000 palms, whose verdure formed 
very agreeable prospect us, who were just come from the desert, and 
reminded the beautiful simile Psalm ver. 3.” ‘Taylor, the 
other hand, saw parcel miserable huts.” Hit better known, but 
Rousseau’s description and sketch are worth looking at. 

From Kubaisa onwards the neighbourhood Nejef the only 
section the route which has been followed and described since our 
early travellers. know wholly, part, from Thielmann 
(1872), Musil (1912), Gertrude Bell (1914). region special 
‘The Wadi Muhammadi was noted Taylor bed 
medy the bitumen pits Abu Kir are Carmichael’s Ain Gar. Kasr 
Thumail Coote’s and Carmichael, who described 
with precision large spring mineral water, strongly impregnated with 
sulphur, defended artificial mound feet high; within some walls, 
the summit, are some graves; some distance the ground seemed 


etc., Akalat, fortress this seems confirm Carmichael’s suspicion. 

Beawes says that the Basra and Baghdad caravans often set out together till 
they arrived place called Niebuhr gives list the stages from 
Hauraen Baghdad. See vol. 11, 194 (French edit.). 

Rousseau cut across this desert stretch between the Hit-Ana~Abu Kemal bend 
the Euphrates different track, lying the north the usual route. did not 
leave the river valley until was north the Wadi Hauran, then, striking north-west, 
passed Wadi Hedjelan (Wadi Hajlan), the Hill Guida, and camped 
the Wadi Djebabe (Wadi Jibab), which enters the Euphrates Nahiya. The next 
stage led Kaim, 
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ploughed dug for the purpose sowing grain (compare Amurath 
129). Taylor noted the “springs Bredaun 
which may Ain Asila one the many other springs 
which rise the bed the Wadi Burdan Ghadaf. 

Approaching the oases Rahaliya and Shithatha (Shetata),* with 
their outlying ruined sites, the itineraries become difficult follow. The, 
caravans seem have hovered round the oases order get supplies, 
but were always little doubtful their reception. Carmichael noted the 
which might Urma, ruined site the west 
Rahaliya, noted Massignon Gusserah Muken, 
another ruined site the same locality Ain Bassalin would appear 
Ras Ain, the sulphurous spring the extreme west corner 
the oasis Shithatha but Carmichael did not approach within some 
inhabited professed robbers.” Beyond this camped the wells 
Miniaphen, and took eight hours reach Ukhaidir, which only miles 
beyond Shithatha. From this would appear that his sites 
Muken, and ought further away the north-west, perhaps 
the outskirts the ruins Ain Tamr, the south Rahaliya. 
Griffiths’ party went but carefully avoided Shithatha. 
caravan halted near while Plaisted mentions nothing between 
Thumail and Ukhaidir except the Capper saw 
Rahaly, town people, traders and cultivators fruitful 
oasis. Two hours the south noted “cupola built stone 
doubtless ibn Hashim, which marks the ruins Ain 
also saw clump trees the east, said small town, 
only know the mound Bardawil that locality. Further saw 
the indications oasis the east, which must have been Shithatha. 
About miles south-east this oasis, open desert, stand Ukhaidir, 
the famous Sassanian palace. The Basra caravans usually passed within 
view, and the more enterprising European travellers went off visit 
The splendours Ukhaidir produced variety impressions our 
travellers. Prior Miss Gertrude Bell (1909) and Massignon (1907), 
Taylor (1789) saw the distance: The ruins small square fort 


The first our travellers mention this oasis was Tenreiro, who found 
walled town with date plantations, two days west the Euphrates. 

regards the term often used these regions, where 
spring-head rare occurrence and great consequence. Unfortunately the name 
does not help one identify the site. Tenreiro mentions another Raca/aem this 
district, which describes walled town the desert, three days from the Euphrates 
and two days before reaching Shithatha. The identification this place remains 
mystery, his distances are correct. But three days” from the river exaggera- 
tion, might Kubaisa, possibly Thumail. the other hand, the distance 
from Shithatha exaggerated, his Ras-el-Ain may the same Plaisted’s Carmi- 
Teneiro’s wanderings were prolonged—he spent months between the neigh- 
bourhood Taiyibe and Shithatha—that his times are probably very unreliable. 
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which the Arabs call Kayder.” Capper (1778) went examine 
the ruin called and gives brief but accurate description 
it. Carmichael (1751), however, belongs the credit being the first 
Englishman appreciate its wonders, and attempt detailed descrip- 
tion the ruins, for although Plaisted had passed year before, 
saw nothing but ruined fort called Carmichael’s caravan 
camped some miles away from Kander, but the persuasive argu- 
ment dollar” found guide take him there. The guide, how- 
ever; refused enter the ruin for fear serpents wild beasts”! 
Carmichael, “taking pistol each hand, entered alone, creeping 
through hole the gateway, which was nearly filled with rubbish.” 
was then, to-day, entirely deserted, and our traveller had the place 
himself. paced it, and examined detail, far his time, 
few hours, allowed. The magnificence the ruins almost persuaded him 
that they were part ancient Babylon! But the free use niches 
its architecture made hinr suspect that the building was “the work 
Christians Pagans, for Mahometans admit images the build- 
ings!” other travellers had visited Ukhaidir long before this. 
Tavernier saw it, and described shortly. makes one interesting 
observation about aqueduct, which the Arabs told him used bring 
water from the Euphrates—or might not have been from the famous 
Khandak Trench King Sapor II., which had been dug the fourth 
century, and was still existence the time Moslem Conquests 
Della Valle was actually the first European record the existence 
Ukhaidir, and was probably its discoverer. called ruins 
ancient Fabrick, perfectly square with thirteen round 
Columns each side without. The Arabs call this Fabric 

Caravans skirted Ukhaidir the west, and passed over barren 
and waterless stage the shores Bahr Nejef. This they skirted 
the south, but some travellers were sufficiently near see the dis- 
tance the gilded dome Meshed Ali. Carmichael said appeared like 
globe fire the side hill.” Griffiths was the only traveller 
out his way visit the fanatical town, and nearly lost his life 


For the Khandak, the Qeri-es-Saadi, Pallacopas the Greeks, see Lands 
the Eastern Caliphate,’ Strange, 65; ‘In Nordostarabien und 
Musil, pp. 12, Arabie,’ Niebuhr (1780), vol. pp. 183-184; Massig- 
non, pp. Taylor’s most interesting observations, Roy. As. Soc., 1855, 
vol. 

The outside walls Ukhaidir would appear practically square actually they 
measure 508 feet 531 feet. From whichever side viewed, thirteen bastions can 
counted, the central doorway each side making the odd one. See Amurath 
Amurath,’ Fig. and plan, Fig. 79. 

Teixeira, course, passed through Meshed Ali 1604, his way from Basra 
Aleppo, vid Nejef, Baghdad and Ana, 
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The usual route passes Bahr Nejef distance leading towards those 
settlements which were famous the days the Mohammedan conquest 
Irak. They have only recently been rediscovered for although some 
our travellers must have been close them, they did not record their 
existence. Carmichael mentions the name Zuck Gama, Tick 
ings.” was really the ancient site recorded Niebuhr, 
and which now know from Massignon 
and from Musil Close Niebuhr’s Heiaddi, 
evidently Capper’s which, according Musil, who visited 
the right bank the lower Wadi Khar, and Musil reported both banks 
the wadi under cultivation, palms were being planted, and many 
small walled villages were springing Further the south-east, 
the valley Musheikik, are Kadisiya and Odheib, sites famous the 
story Arab Over this nameless desert was waged the great 
three-day battle, which the Arabs obtained decisive victory over the 
Persians.§ curious that all travellers passed these places without 
comment. actual site Kadisiya was unknown and unvisited until 
Musil went there 1912. 

The caravans made direct for the localities Rehaba and Ruheim 
situated the Darb Zubaida, the pilgrim route from Baghdad Mecca, 
and the great highway into Central Arabia. Most travellers seem 
have crossed at, near, Rehaba. This evidently Carmichael’s 
Rackma (he spells Rehaba, the Euphrates south Deir Zor, 
and Ain Sayyid the name the spring, 
which sometimes applied the site Huber calls Qagr 

Capper passed close Birket Rahama. more difficult identify 
Capper records hill, with two small forts, spring 
water and some cultivation. According his Journal should about 


appears the first stage the desert route from Kufa Damascus; see Goeje’s 
translation, 71. 

Itis noteworthy that Teixeira passed for leagues through tilled fields bearing 
wheat, barley, cotton and vegetables,” before rounding the north-west corner the 
Bahr 

Kadisiya and Odheib are also famous the first stations the old pilgrim route 
between Kufa and Mecca, which was use before the Darb Zubaida see Goeje’s 
translation Ibn 96, also Zeit. fiir Erd., 1865, 18, 
424. Ibn Jubayr described 1184, ‘‘a large village with palm 
plantations, irrigated from the while the early part the fourteenth 
century when Ibn Batuta passed through his way from Medina Irak, was still 
inhabited, although the decline. 

See description the battlefield Muir’s ‘Caliphate, Rise, Decline and 
Fall,’ from one would conclude that the Khandak ran the west 
Kadisiya. See also Lands Eastern Caliphate,’ Strange, pp. 76, Nord- 
ostarabien und Siidmesopotamien,’ Musil, pp. 11, also Massignon, 46. 
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four five hours south south-east Rehaba. position for 
about half day from which site recorded Miss Bell 
the Wadi Hisb the south-west of, and not far from, Rehaba. This 
brings one very near the position Kasr Ruheim the next station south- 
wards the Darb Zubaida. Taylor asserted that the ruined village 
Alataly was within miles our rear was travelling Basra, his 
position that moment being (Rehaba).* 

Carmichael followed the Darb Zubaida far Mugaroon, passing 
his way Gerseme, Niebuhr’s probably identical with 
amy; and Battan Hash, the Wadi Hisb. Mugaroon, 
which Huber’s (Wamekrun), describes “an old 
ruined fort each side about yards length, and fortified with 
five round towers; the south-east side large tank reservoir 
for water, near 500 yards circumference, and about ten the sides 
are faced with stone.” Carmichael was thus the discoverer the famous 
line reservoirs built Zubaida, the wife Caliph Haroun 
Coote recorded them again 1771, but must, think, have struck 
the Darb Zubaida the next station southwards—Magritha (Meghritsah, 
Huber Massignon’s Moghaythah).§ the twelfth day from Zubair 
found fort and three reservoirs three hours further took water 
from another reservoir the Baghdad road.” From Huber’s 1881 
journey know that where found Kasr and two 
cisterns,” about miles the south Mugarun. Somewhere this 
locality Plaisted’s wells Ghudary, Niebuhr’s and near 
expense Caliph’s wife. Taylor’s route must have passed fairly close 
Bahr Shinafiya, for sighted spire, which were informed served 
his map; Kiepert, long ago 1883, had El-Kaim his map 


Kiepert has ruined site, the north-west corner Bahr Nejef (see 
Gesell. fiir Erdkunde Berlin, 1881, 

For references Charles Huber, see Soc. série, vol. 
92-148, Voyage dans Centrale.” 

Jubayr, which describes tower decorated with gazelle horns, and near 
castle and reservoir, not far from (see Schiaparelli’s translation, pp. 197, 198). 
possible that Carmichael saw the remains this tower when, November 23, 
recorded tower with many other ruins about half mile the westward, 

identifies this with Wadi but all authorities 
agree placing much further east see also Khordadbeh,’ Goeje, 

This may Masdjid Sa’d, Khurdadbeh’s Baghdad-Mecca itinerary 
96), about miles south Magritha and corresponding position Birket 
Hamman. further described the place where the Basra track turns off from 
the Darb Zubaida. The stations onwards are given (see pp. 109, 110), but they not 
correspond the names our caravan route, nor, with the exception Selman, 
Niebuhr’s alternate and more southerly route. 
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“Karte den Ruinenfelder der umgegend von Babylon” Gesell. 
Erdkunde Berlin, 1883). the south-east corner Bahr 
Shinafiya, and its existence confirmed recent surveys. Chesney had 

Once past the Darb Zubaida the caravans struck south-east and east- 
south-east across desert where names are few and far between. Two 
tracks led onwards Basra. Some travellers took line well out the 
desert Carmichael and Coote, for instance, who crossed the Darb Zubaida 
far south, kept least miles from the river valley. Capper says 
was about miles from the river. Others appear have been within 
sight of, close to, the Hindiya (Shatt Atcham) branch the Euphrates. 
Taylor says came within sight the river two days after leaving Anaseyd 
His map, however, does not agree with his description, which 
leads one suppose was travelling actually the river-valley. 
have followed course parallel the river, passing over the high 
ground the south it; then leaving Samawa, miles his north, 
went past (Umm Hunfa, south Khudr) Suk-esh- 
Shuyuk, Shweibda, and Zubair. Della Valle also passed fairly near the river, 
for was able visit the ruins hill called (near Argia), 
which should credit him with being the first record ancient days. 
The real caravan route kept clear the river settlements, and only touched 
those outlying Kusur, which local Arab chiefs have built for themselves 
the desert marches Irak. Teixeira, Carmichael, and Plaisted are our 
best authorities for this last lap the journey. the Darb Zubaida 
are: Hashem, which Carmichael places hours south-south-east 
Mugarun cannot identify this name, but somewhere this district 
Khaffan, the rendezvous the Arab hosts before the battle Buweib, 
634 (Chesney records Well Haban, the same district.) The 
next stage led Abilmuris (Carmichael), Niebuhr’s Wadi 
abul which know from Huber wadi rising the neighbour- 
hood the wells Gi/, miles the south (see Huber’s Journal d’un 
Voyage Arabie,’ 203). records some called 
This unknown tract, and, apart from Chesney’s journey 
from Basra Palmyra 1837, these early travellers are our only authori- 
ties.* seems devoid ruined sites, any feature special 
interest. There one problem connection with this region which 
remains solved. there old bed branch the Euphrates, 
running the line the old caravan route parallel to, but the south 
of, the Euphrates? suggested Rennell’s maps, and seen 
so, explains some measure the route taken 


Chesney followed route further out the desert the west the old caravan 
route. this particular district records several wadi names: Mayssam, Annand, 
Nundea, Gatal, none which have been identified. The existence his 
supposed ruin Temple,” and Moyraga are still unconfirmed. 

See Niebuhr’s Voyage Arabie,’ pp. 183, 184; also Tab. xl. and Also 
note, 16. 
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the caravans. little further east, the south Tell Lahm, 
know that the old bed the Saadi visible, the authority Taylor, 
the excavator Mukaiyir, and other sites this locality. 

Teixeira’s route between Nejef and Basra comparatively easy follow. 
had make the circuit the Bahr Nejef, which called 
Beyond this noted great dry which its posi- 
tion, when Teixeira’s route adjusted modern map, falls the 
Wadi Hisb—the largest drainage the district. His wells must 
close Tell Mahara, but have record the name. 
great ravine,” and the well Sor, lie that little- 
known and apparently featureless track the south Shatt Hindiya. 
Hayun lying amid the ruins great old city”—falls 
exactly the modern position Ain, Ain Sa’dah, also does 
Kosar, and Carmichael’s Gusserah, but the identification uncer- 
tain, for there are many such fortified outposts the district: Car- 
michael himself says, many Gusserahs Kasrs) palaces, whose 
ruins meet with our route, show the number petty princes who 
formerly possessed this know Kasr Abu Ghar, Kasr 
Naba, Kasr Shagra, which may perhaps recognize Carmichael’s 
Arah, Battan Amaba, and Battan Shagerah (Niebuhr’s Schekra). 

Teixeira continued through also noted Carmichael 
Canagah and there watering-place named 
the most recent maps. (i.e. Ayun, springs) may any 
one the waterings the falls the neighbourhood Car- 
michael’s the modern Shabda. Rumeila, watering 
the north the track, which gave its name the district Teixeira’s 
day, and has recently supplied station-name the new Baghdad” rail- 
way! The same locality called Carmichael, and beyond 
his The districts constantly referred Teixeira Choabedeh, 
are the same Chesney’s encampments Chabdi Choabde Arabs,” 
which indeed much more correct, for the tribal name section 
well the south-west Zubair, and Sorbasiya further away the south- 
west. His caravan evidently concentrated the former place, for shortly 
afterwards passed the ruined habitations former this 
Shweibda, noted Della Valle (Chuvebeda), Plaisted Car- 


For the Arab tradition concerning this ruined site, see Taylor’s Notes Abu 
Shahrein and Tel Lahm” Roy. vol. 15, 412). 

Teixeira gives the meaning the word drowning” 42). Taylor 
says, Khanega species wadi, which from its low level, collects rain-water 
considerable quantities. completely full bursts over the country.” This 
doubt, with the large depression which now know exist the west Kasr 
has outlet, like the bottle, which runs north past Kasr Abu 
Ghar, near which the modern site named Khanaka, 
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michael Niebuhr Capper Taylor 
Plaisted and Taylor saw only ruined village and fort—Capper said 
had been ruined the Persians—but the days Della Valle 
was town.” seems have been the usual for out- 
going Della Valle records that “an Arabian Sceich” resided 
there, “who receives Gabel backseesh) the Caravans and 
Burdens that pass that way.” two three hours led the 
travellers into Zubair,* where they were generally met their friends, 
and escorted onwards Basra. 

Niebuhr records the stages another route still further out the 
desert, which the caravans took when the usual track was not safe. 
Hammam Abu Fiad bifurcated the south-west, passing through 
Saraim (Irwin’s Jebel Soudb (Wadi Suab); Ghara Gara, 
the depression containing the famous wells Mulusa, Rah); 
Hodsjere, his Arabic gives or, according his Arabic, 
Mahewiz (Muhaiwir,a Kasr the banks the Wadi Hauran the point 
where the Hit-Damascus track crosses it); 
or, according the Arabic, Athlah Huber—a station 
Darb Zubaida) (Selman, watering the Darb Selman, recorded 
Huber the third stage southwards from Semawa, but Raunkiaer 
two days south Semawa, and three days north Leina), Kosar 
(El Kuseir), where joined with the usual route. 


THE IDENTIFICATION PEAKS THE 
HIMALAYA 


AVING occasion examine the numbering peaks the late 
Captain Grant Peterkin’s map, made illustrate the work the 

Bullock Workman expedition the Siachen Glacier, found ourselves 
unable discover the Library Map Room the Society any means 
identifying northern frontier peak bearing such number Pk, 
24/52 system numbering which was adopted the Survey India 
about 1909. well-known work Burrard and Hayden, Sketch 
the Geography and Geology the Himalaya Mountains and Tibet, 
contains Part “On the Names Certain Peaks,” very 
valuable guide the variety nafnes and numbers given different 
times the Survey and individual observers the principal peaks, 
with explanation the systems adopted the past. Astronomers,” 
wrote Colonel Burrard, not name the stars; olden times they 
grouped them constellations, and they now number them according 
Zubair appears Issabier, Zebar, Zebeer, the Basra; 


still older site, according Teixeira, was Jebel Sinam Sanam, miles the south. 
has many waters,” and first stage for Mecca-bound caravans, 
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tight ascension. Colonel Montgomerie endeavoured introduce for 
peaks method resembling that constellations, and named the 
whole Karakoram region and its peaks etc.... The 
nomenclature mountain region should not forced; should grow 
spontaneously, and should never invent name until its absence has 
become inconvenient. cannot better for Tibet and Turkestan than 
extend the simple system introduced Montgomerie for the Karakoram 
his method constellations more suitable for the peaks Asia than 
long series successive numbers from west east would be. need 
not design constellations include one whole range, and need not 
follow the astronomical plan drawing animals and heroes can have 
rectangular constellations enclosed meridians and parallels.” 

This last sentence supplies the key the principle upon which the 
latest system numbering peaks based. ‘They are given numbers 
the degree sheets, each sheet being treated separate constellation.” 
Very few the new degree sheets, however, are yet published, and 
seemed that had means identifying peak the north-west 
frontier mentioned only its new survey number. 

The Survey India, having allowed one personal name, Mount 
Everest, stand, for reasons convincingly set out Sir Sidney Burrard 
page the Sketch,’ have set their faces sternly against any extension 
the practice giving personal fanciful names peaks which have 
native names, although only nineteen out the seventy-five peaks above 
24,000 feet have ascertained native names. refuse accept the 
name Godwin-Austen for peak believing that permanent adop- 
tion the symbol will serve record the interesting facts that 
mountain exceeding 28,000 feet height had not been deemed worthy 
name the people living under its shadow, and that its pre-eminent 
altitude was unsuspected until was brought light trigonometrical 
observations.” 

Those who travel and write about this mountain country are there- 
fore faced with double difficulty the most glowing description scenery 
damped strict attention the official nomenclature mountains. 
The name itself does not adorn descriptive passage but its modern 
equivalent would wreck the finest language. Moreover, there are 
course thousands peaks that have never been intersected and have 
survey numbers. They may unimportant the general mass the 
range but from particular points view they may the chief features, 
and for them method naming numbering officially supplied. 
Hence sympathize with the contention explorers that they must 
allowed use descriptive fanciful names for such peaks they refer 
frequently and few these may stick; but, accordance with the 
long-standing rule the Society, would avoid strictly the 
Survey India the allocation personal names. 
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obtain the latest information the Indian official system, and 
especially clear the difficulty that the Society seemed possess 
key peak numbers many degree sheets, which have been allotted 
some cases several years ago, addressed letter November last 
the Surveyor-General, from which necessary print extracts only 
because Sir Sidney Burrard’s reply refers directly 


About 1913 you started new system numbers relating degree sheets, 
Pk. 
thus and this appears the present system. has, any rate for 


the time being, the disadvantage that the degree sheets are not published for 
the more mountainous regions, all references the peaks are 
accompanied their latitude and longitude, may unable identify the 
peak mentioned only its new survey number.” 

good many the peaks lesser importance have been given fancy names 
Sir Martin Conway, Mrs. Bullock Workman, and others and although these 
names are not accepted the Survey India, very difficult know how 
refer the peaks except these names, since they either have survey- 
numbers cannot discover them. 

present survey system difficult print the form which you 
print it, occupies more than line depth, and involves justification 
the type. would easier print you allow Pk. 15/52 which can 
done line. has, however, still the disadvantage that difficult 
remember, and that until the whole the degree sheets are published 
remains impossible discover where the peaks may which know 
nothing but the official number. not know whether you have thought 
publishing sort synoptical index all triangulated peaks with their new 
system numbering, advance the publication the degree sheets 
would very helpful. 

not feel certain myself that the solution adopted 1913 the best. 
The problem is, you say, very much like the problem cataloguing stars 
nebulz. more closely allied the nebula catalogue because, whereas 
stars are distributed more uniformly all over the sphere, the like 
mountains, occur bunches. The problem simpler one respect than that 
the because one has not deal with precession. The 
course can identified their places, though they are practice mostly 
referred their number the New General Catalogue, Dreyer. This 
makes fair working system, but course has all the disadvantages that when 
one dealing with many individuals becomes difficult remember the 
numbers. not sure that there would not advantages both for 
and for mountains making the number give the degrees and minutes 
latitude and longitude; Peak 15/42 almost hard remember 
3734-7449, which are its degrees and minutes latitude and longitude, but the 
latter plan has the advantage giving you the position. would also have 
the advantage enabling one interpolate into the series any time. 
not think satisfactory solution the problem all, but suppose nothing 
but name really much good. do, however, want something which 
enables identify peak when mentioned, and that the present system 
does not do.” 


reply Sir Sidney Burrard has very kindly sent this interesting 
Memorandum the numbering and naming Himalayan with 
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specimens maps and charts which may seen the Map Room. The 
letter unofficial and not written for publication with the but its 
interest the Society will, hope, justify our taking leave prefix it. 


Surveyor-General’s Office, 
Dated Simla, May 1918. 

Your letter about the numbering Himalayan reached when 
was moving about. must apologize for the delay. had write Dehra 
Dun get certain statements verified. reply you explanation 
the system now adopted, and too lengthy for letter, have embodied 
note. Please make what use you like this note; there nothing 
confidential it. 

Years ago followed the controversy over the name Mount Everest. 
Although was averse ousting this name after had been accepted 
geography for fifty years, was much impressed Freshtield’s arguments 
against the introduction English names into Himalayan geography. 
adopted Freshfield’s views and have acted upon them. has frequently 
been job refuse English names (please see political officer 
gave the name Dufferin the peak Mustagh Ata; and this name gained 
admittance maps, but has been deleted. Lord Minto named range 
after Sven Hedin, but the latter’s attitude the war has justified the deletion 
his name from all our maps. The name Godwin Austen has been pressed 
for peak K*, and have been asked recently again introduce but 
refused. far Southern Tibet, the Himalayas, and Hindu Kush 
are concerned, Mount Everest the only English name hitherto accepted. 
Nothing would easier for the Survey India than sprinkle the map with 
names English governors, members council, generals, etc. once the 
Survey India relaxes its rigidity, English names will flood the maps. The 
geography Northern Tibet has been marred names such Humboldt, 
Prjevalsky, Nicholas, Richthofen, King Oscar. That Southern Tibet has 
been saved from this fate was largely due the R.G.S., for was the con- 
troversy over the name Mount Everest that hardened the heart the Survey 
India. hope that the R.G.S. will maintain the same watchful attitude 
the future, and will refuse support the English names given peaks 

BURRARD. 


THE NUMBERING AND NAMING HIMALAYAN 


The following maps and charts are attached illustrate this note: 
Index Degree Sheets. 
Index Triangulation Charts. 
Bound Pamphlet appertaining Degree Sheet 
Triangulation Degree Chart 


are placed the Map Room.] 


Systems adopted 1830-1900.—In the early days the Trigonometrical 
Survey the Himalayan area was dealt with parts and not one whole. 
Many different systems numbering peaks were introduced. 1852 list 
seventy-nine great peaks was compiled, and these were numbered from east 
west, Roman numerals being employed Chumalhari was Mount Everest 
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was XV., Nanda Devi was LVIII. This system was soon found 
defective, for when new peaks came observed, they could not allotted 
suitable number. 1856 Montgomerie introduced the system numbering 
the Karakoram peaks etc., and the peaks Nepal were num- 
bered N!, N2, etc. 1880 Tanner adopted the plan designating each peak 
the initial letter the observer’s name page 15, ‘Sketch Hima- 
layan Geography’). Synoptical Volume G.T. Survey India, the peaks 
the Punjab Himalaya were classified and numbered watersheds (page 
269, ‘Sketch Himalayan Geography’). 1885 the peaks Gilgit were 
designated letters after the initial letters the stations observation 
D.S. D.S. e.c. Peaks were never numbered Atlas sheets. 

The Present System.—When Synoptical Volume 35, G.T. Survey India, 
which catalogue peaks the Kumaun and Nepal Himalaya, was being 
compiled 1903-1909, the confusion arising from different systems became 
intolerable, and new system was introduced which applicable the 
southern half Asia. South Asia now divided into areas, each which 
latitude longitude. each these areas the peaks are 
numbered serially The method which the several areas one 
degree have been designated will readily understood any one who will 
study our index maps. The primary division the continent sheets, each 
which latitude and longitude attached Index Map, marked 
A), and each which given simple number, etc. The Baghdad 
sheet No. the Delhi sheet No. 53; the Lhasa sheet 77. These 
sheets are then subdivided into degree” sheets, latitude 
Index degree sheets attached and marked Each these “degree” sheets 
covers area about miles about miles. The Kandahar 
sheet the Delhi “degree” sheet the Mandalay degree” sheet 
Thus have our whole continental area divided into degree sheets, 
miles miles, each which has distinguishing number and letter. 
This system simple that adopted for the International Map the 
World. sheets which embrace mountain areas the peaks each 
being the primary number for the sheet, the letter being the designation 
the interior degree sheet, being the peak number. preliminary sketch 
this system was published page 15, ‘General Report, Survey India,’ 
1907-08, and definite description was given the preface (page viii.), 
Synoptical Volume 35, G.T. Survey India, 1909. 

Publication Degree far surveyors are concerned the 
new system has worked well. But Mr. Hinks has offered some criticisms from 
the point view the public, and these will endeavour meet. 
stated that the degree sheets are not published this true the topogra- 
phical detail, but for each degree sheet degree chart has published (or 
under publication vide Index triangulation charts attached and marked 
C), and these charts show the numbers all observed peaks pamphlet 
attached degree chart and marked D). Any one who will devote 
five minutes the study triangulation chart will understand the system 
numbering peaks. For example, the chart (marked E),to which 
pamphlet attached, all triangulation points are numbered. These 
triangulation points are not necessarily all some charts moun- 
tain areas the triangulation points may mostly peaks, but other charts 
they may mostly signals erected surveyors ranges hillsides, 


é 
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whilst charts flat country there are peaks. The number every peak 
given the pamphlet attached the chart the chart for example, 
shows triangulation point No. (lat. 36° 24’, long. 74° 57’), and page 

will noticed from the list points pages the pamphlet 
that the peaks are not numbered consecutively this due the fact that 
charts have constantly revised, and newly observed peaks inserted 
the former lists. The new peaks when inserted are given new numbers, and 
the old numbers are not disturbed. The pamphlets are the latest method 
adopted for publication. the charts and their data were published 
sheets and not pamphlets sheet attached and marked F). 
Chart now under recompilation pamphlet form. This pamphlet will 
contain the peaks fixed the Bullock-Workman survey (Siachen Glacier). 
The fact that the co-ordinates these peaks have been taken from Peterkin’s 
triangulation will mentioned, but the names given them will not 
accepted for reasons explained hereafter. 

Other Systems institutions who have deal with 
thousands units forsake names for The army identifies its men 
numbers, astronomers catalogue 'stars numbers. Human powers 
memory are incapable grasping thousands unconnected names. 

will compare our system numbering with the system latitudes and 
longitudes suggested Mr. Hinks. degree chart, miles, the 
peaks will numbered under our system— 


Peaks contiguous degree charts will numbered E/14 G/25; 
the changes are simple, and strain the memory imposed. 
numbered these latitudes and longitudes, the several peaks would 
(3314, 8625), (3328, 8617), (3352, 8603). This system more complex. 

Occasionally two prominent peaks exist within the same square mile their 
numbers our system would simple, but under the Latitude-Longitude 
system, seconds would have introduced, and the two Masherbrum peaks, 
for example, would have numbered (353836, 761831), and (353829, 761823). 

Moreover surveyor has opportunities entering such number 
H/47 his angle book when actually observing the peak, but the 
numbers obtained from the Latitude-Longitude system would only available 
after final computation. 

numbering their peaks the Survey India has been led adopt 
system very similar that adopted the G.P.O., London, for 


Himalayan system... 
G.P.O. system 43, Montague Street, 


When new house built suburb, the owner asks the G.P.O, give 
street number similarly when explorer wishes have number officially 
allotted peak, should apply the Survey India, who would number 
it. giving number new house, the first ascertains its situation, 
and explorer asks for new peak numbered, should produce 
evidence its position. 

agree with Mr. Hinks that would better referring peak symbols 
write them one line, such H/47 instead the letter used 


should capital. 
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Himalayan Peaks.—Very few the higher Himalayan peaks 
are known the natives native names ‘Sketch Himalayan 
graphy and Geology,’ 15). Where native names have been given they are 
rule striking and impressive (Tirich Mir, Badrinath, Dhaulagiri) they 
harmonize with their surroundings and they are worthy designations for the 
Earth’s highest points. have indeed set such high standard nomen- 
clature that difficulties have been found inventing new names that will 
harmonize with the old. The native names Himalayan hill stations, Dharm- 
sala, Kasauli, Simla, Chakrata, Mussooree, are distinctive and characteristic 
but one unconsciously feels that the two British names which have been given 
hill stations, Dalhousie and Lansdowne, are out geographical harmony, 
The interested books travel which certain Himalayan peaks 
have been given fancy names the authors. But the Survey India 
receives numerous suggestions fancy names, names men, names 
women, poetic names, descriptive names. All these names appear suitable 
one regards them locally, but they become unsuitable regarded con- 
tinentally. 

peak 24,000 feet height not uncommon feature name 
such peak King George Peak” may appear suitable those encamping 
its foot, but the geographer the name incongruous. When feature 
unique, such the Falls the Zambezi, think right call them the 
Victoria Falls, but not think suitable attach the British sovereign’s 
name feature particular prominence. When therefore the Survey 
declines adopt the names given peaks enterprising traveller- 
author, the reason for the disagreement simply this: the traveller 
describing his book particular locality, and invents names suitable 
for that locality and for his the Survey, while recognizing their local 
suitability, finds them unsuitable for the geography Asia. 

house-owner Maidstone may name his house Victoria Villa, and 
Indian pensioner Cheltenham may name his residence Curzon 
These names not appear incongruous the local residents, but they would 
out place Ordnance Survey Map the British Isles. 

Travellers and authors give names peaks such Broad Peak,” Silver 
Throne,” Cathedral Peak,” Pyramid Peak,” but the frequent recurrence 
these same names the Records the Survey show how limited the human 
imagination is. have several so-called Thrones,” have many 
so-called Peaks,” whilst such names “Broad Peak” and 
Peak” abound. would impracticable accept such names for 
geographical maps. 

make the two following proposals for consideration 

(a) give name each degree chart. 

(4) prepare Himalayan peak catalogue. 

The International Map Committee give name each international sheet 
addition its number. Similarly could give name each degree 
chart, the name being taken from some prominent feature the chart. Thus 
the degree chart for example, could named Chandra, and the chart 
could designated (Chandra). Then peak this chart would have 
for its official designation peak but could also known peak 
Chandra 21. The name well-known glacier, such Siachen, could thu 
attached degree chart. 

sure this would useful. would merely compilation peak-desig- 
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nations, names, numbers, co-ordinates and heights abstracted from degree 
charts and collected into one pamphlet. 
BURRARD. 


May 1918. 

Thanks the kindness the Surveyor-General sending this 
memorandum and its accompanying documents, are now able put 
together the following notes which may useful those who have 
occasion identify peaks the aid the material the Society’s 


collection. the north-west Himalaya series, Synoptical Volume VII. 


contains set degree sheets the old system numbering, now 
abolished thus degree sheet covers the same area sent with the 
Surveyor-General’s letter. The numbers the peaks are entirely changed 
thus Karakuram No. Sheet (which not bears the triangu- 
lation chart the number 46, and the corresponding table reference 
Pk. 38/52 ‘The old degree sheet chart showed outline the principal 
rivers and glaciers; the new chart shows nothing but numbers and the 
rays the triangulation, which decidedly less convenient identification 
peaks. 

The charts and numbers Synoptical Volume VII. are consequently 
abolished, and have not the collection the new charts, either sheet 
pamphlet form, which replace them. Reference correspondence 
some two years ago shows that this series has been promised the 
Survey India, but that its despatch has been delayed war conditions. 
The Synoptical Volume published 1909, covers Series the 
north-east quadrilateral. contains the tables stations and peaks 
each degree-sheet the new notation, and the accompanying volume 
triangulation charts the same general form the chart for degree 
sheet accompanying the Surveyor-General’s note. There is, however, 
little difference. The triangulation charts this series contain the 
number the peak, Pk. the face the chart, and have 
not separate and apparently somewhat unnecessary number the chart 
which reference made the real new number the peak the 
accompanying table. would, think, have added the convenience 
the new charts for the north-west series the same principle had been 
followed upon them. 

The necessity for this revision nomenclature well illustrated 
the following list synonyms. The peak engraved the 
Indian Atlas, Sheet 44* N.W., Karakuram No. Sheet 
Synoptical Volume VII., which becomes No. the triangulation chart 
degree sheet and Pk. 13/52 the attached table, with alterna- 
tive K2, but without reference the fact that this Mount Godwin 
Austen.” Snowy Peak No. Atlas S.W. Braldo-Shigar water- 
shed peak Vol. have not yet its designation the new system. 
Snowy Peak Atlas Sheet 44* S.W. becomes No. peak Sheok- 
Braldo watershed Sheet 21, Vol. VII., No. the triangulation chart 
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atlas numbering becomes Karakuram No. Vol. VII., K*, K’, and 
become respectively Karakuram No. No. and No. while peak 
lettered without index number becomes Karakuram No. 

some the Atlas sheets there are peaks referred as, Snowy 
Peak No. 13, and not clear what series these numbers refer, the 
Surveyor-General says above that peaks were never numbered the 
Indian Atlas sheets. 

regard the general questions raised Sir Sidney Burrard, 
think that the proposal give name each degree chart probably 
good. Experience the sheets the International Map the world 
shows that practice they are rarely, ever, referred their sheet 
numbers, but always their names. Such nomenclature Pk. 
Siachen would have the considerable advantage over Pk. 28/52 that 
would give immediately some idea its position those who were unable 
bear mind the complicated relation degree sheet numbers the 
relation made more difficult the fact that there very 
obvious continuity the numbering adjacent sheets. Thus, Sheet 
surrounded the following order these eight sheets, beginning from 
difficult, since names that would well with peak numbers should perhaps 
restricted far possible names mountain groups and glaciers, 
And this suggests that the analogy the degree sheet with the constella- 
tion not very close, since constellations may large small, regular 
shape according the grouping the conspicuous stars, 
whereas the hard and fast geometrical boundaries degree sheet 
many cases divide the most obviously natural groups, and apportion them 
separate constellations.” 

The suggestion prepare Himalayan-peak catalogue would, 
first the latitude and longitude and the designations upon older systems 
the peaks numbered series for each degree sheet, while its second 
part contained the same information arranged order longitude the 
peaks, just the stars star-catalogue are arranged order right 
ascension, divided often extensive catalogue into zones latitude. 
With such double catalogue should able very conveniently dis- 
cover the position peak from its serial number, alternatively whether 
peak given position had had serial number attached and 
have the whole one volume would great convenience for many 

The suggestion made our letter the Surveyor-General that 
8-figure number composed the latitude and longitude might 
appropriate designation, would not, course, provide any convenient 
method referring the peak ordinary descriptive language but then 
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think, does the present official designation. has course 
close analogy the method designating points the battle front 
their co-ordinates upon the grid; but believe that the experience 
the front shows that these numbers are naturally soon replaced common 
use names appropriate inappropriate added the temporary 
inhabitants the locality the sparse official names the neighbour- 
hood. fact, the needs the soldier and the traveller minutely 
interested particular region are this respect identical. 

The whole question complicated interesting, and shall 
glad publish comments suggestions from travellers whose experi- 
ence the detailed geography the Himalaya has led them any 


REVIEWS 
EUROPE 
Georgevitch, D.Phil. London: George Allen Unwin 
Ltd. 1918. Pp. xvi. and 284. 75. 


book, which many respects painful reading, definitely piece 
propaganda, The author’s object show that the Macedonians are Serbs 
origin, history, language, traditions, national character and customs less 
than national sentiment. The treatment almost wholly historical, the 
numerous geographical problems connected with the subject not being discussed. 

The author adopts the Bulgarian conception the term Macedonia, 
including the territory extending from the frontiers the Shar 
Mountains, the river Drin, the Gulf Salonika and the river Mesta, 
but maintains that this historically incorrect, and that strictly 
name should used include mainly the middle and lower reaches 
Vardar, the regions round the great lakes the west, with eastward exten- 
sion the Struma, and places far the Mesta. His treatment includes 
historical discussion the larger Macedonia, and the relation Bulgaria 
and the Bulgars it. Some the historical chapters are much interest. 
Other chapters and sections are purely propagandist, and there are number 
appendices dealing with Bulgarian atrocities, one giving list Serbs 
murdered Macedonia Bulgars their agents during the period between 
1881 and 1909. Throughout the author speaks with bitterness which, though 
natural, deprecated; for one cannot forget that, whatever changes 
frontiers may occur the Balkan Peninsula the peace, the Serbs 
Bulgars must continue neighbours, and there seems little hope for the 
future save reconciliation their differences. 

The relations between Bulgaria and Pre-revolutionary Russia are discussed 
with some fullness. his first chapter Dr. Georgevitch ascribes Russian 
sympathy with the Bulgars political motives, that the desire the 
former country strengthen her hold the Balkan Peninsula through and 
means Bulgaria. later chapter, however, states that 1878 
Russian public opinion was stronger than the Government, and led the 
creation the Greater Bulgaria San Stefano which has had much 
influence Bulgaria. this chapter states that the enthusiasm fur the 
Bulgarian cause Russia was due the fact that while refugees from Serbian 
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countries under the Turk fled Serbia, the Bulgars fled Wallachia, Mol- 
davia and South Russia, that the impulse which led the rise the 
modern Bulgarian state came from Roumania and Russia. ‘The descriptions 
make clear that the strife and hatred which the Peninsula has always 
been the hotbed are directly due Turkish rule, and the only hope for the 


future that with the disappearance that rule its dreadful legacy will 
course time disappear also. 


ASIA 


The War and the Baghdad Railway.— Morris Jastrow, Jr. Philadelphia 
and London: Lippincott. 1917. Map and Illustrations. net. 


The author gives the main thesis this book the view that the control 
the highway stretching from Constantinople Baghdad has always involved 
the domination the Near East. This leads him maintain that questions 
connected with the Baghdad railway were the great cause the war. While, 
therefore, considers that the map Europe will not materially changed 
the result the final settlement, expresses the opinion that extensive 
modifications the Near East are essential stable peace. His own 
suggestions involve the internationalization the Baghdad railway, and asso- 
ciated with this internationalization Constantinople and area round 
it, also Mesopotamia, Palestine, Arabia, Morocco, and Armenia, all which 
are guaranteed the concert nations. England resume the 
protectorate Egypt preparation for Home Rule there, and France 
also prepare for Home Rule Algiers and Tunis. Turkey become 
Asiatic power with her capital Konia. 

The book, which was published last autumn, appears have been written 
soon after the entrance the United States into the war. Its author was 
evidently strongly influenced the emotions aroused this and the 
Russian revolution the spring The stimulus these two great 
events leads him speak with assurance regard many difficult points 
which subsequent history has not yet justified. There are also certain signs 
haste—especially the occurrence considerable amount repetition— 
the composition the book. The effect make the first and last the 
four sections into which divided, which deal with war problems, interest 
chiefly indication the attitude adopted some Americans the 
spring 1917 towards the great issues the conflict. The intermediate 
sections are devoted the history Asia Minor through the ages and 
the Baghdad railway scheme. The first gives very interesting summary 
events, and seems the most valuable part the book. 

There are some very striking illustrations—mostly, however, taken from 
other publications—a useful map showing railways, existing and proposed, 
the Near East, and appendix containing number references but 


index. 


The Megalithic Culture Indonesia. Perry. Manchester University 

Press. 1918. and Illustrations. 6d. net. 

has been suggested that long ago there was migration sun-worship- 
ping megalith builders into Oceania from the West. this view correct 
they must have passed through Indonesia, and ought find traces 
their passage. The object the author this book show that there 
evidence migration this character. gives ‘Indonesia’ wide 


: 


wide 
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meaning, for includes not only the East Indian Archipelago, but also Assam, 
Borneo, the Malay Peninsula, the Philippine Islands, and Formosa. order 
simplify the problem attention more particularly directed those parts 
Indonesia which have not been influenced the higher culture associated 
with Brahmanism, Buddhism, and The investigation accordingly 
restricted the line islands from Sumbawa Timorlaut, conveniently 
termed the Timor region,” and thence the Aru and Kei Islands, Amboina, 
Ceram, Buru, and Halmahera the Philippines and Formosa. Along line 
further north, the Minahassa district Celebes, British North Borneo, Nias, 
and Assam are included. 

What must strike any one the outset the curious fact that region 
desired associate closely with megalithic culture, megaliths are 
means conspicuous feature. The author once admits that the Timor 
region megalithic monuments are definitely established only 
the Kei Islands and Halmahera cromlechs occur, but there evidence 
whatever megaliths the Philippines Formosa. Menhirs and 
cromlech have been observed the Minahassa district Celebes, the Busu 
British North Borneo erect cromlechs, menhirs occur Nias, and the 
humerous megalithic monuments erected the tribes Assam, especially 
the Khasis, have long been known. consequence Mr. Perry falls back 
other stone structures, such stone graves, sacred stones, stone seats, and 
stone offering-places, and appeals conditions and myths connected with 
stones, for evidence stone-using immigrants the Indonesian islands. 
From ingenious and detailed study and comparison these, from the 
character the priesthood and terraced irrigation, and from the beliefs 
entertained regarding incestuous unions, fertility, the land the dead, half-men, 
soul substance, relations with animals and the sky world, endeavours 
show how they are all explicable the assumption that stone-using immigrants 
passed through Indonesia. Even indicate the lines his closely reasoned 
and very detailed argument would necessitate the reproduction great part 
the book. The author evidently feels that his work somewhat tentative 
and experimental, and looks forward gaps his evidence being filled 
further discovery. That his very careful and unbiassed study, comparison, 
and sifting the information available has made out probable case may 
admitted, but good deal more required before such migration can 
applied the culture has ably expounded, the first requirement would 
appear extended investigation the region for the purpose dis- 
covering how far megalithic monuments really exist there. indeed 
remarkable how little seems certainly known this essential point. 
Looked from this point view little difficult understand the line 
the large map indicating movement from east west, viz. from Formosa 
and the Philippines through Celebes, Borneo and Nias Assam. The 
megalithic movement must have been the opposite direction, for any 
these regions can regarded megalithic source assuredly Assam, 
rich great stone monuments. The book illustrated with sketch-maps, inte- 
resting photos Igorot irrigation, and number line drawings megaliths 
chiefly Sumba, after Ten Kate, who almost our only authority the 
actual megalithic monuments what usually understood Indonesia. 
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AMERICA 
Anglo-American Isthmian Diplomacy, 1815-1915.— Mary Wilhelmina Williams, 
Washington: American Historical Association. 1916. 


British interests Central America were created during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the days the struggle against Spanish monopoly, 
buccaneering and West Indian colonization. These interests were 
centred three regions—the Belize settlement, the Bay Islands, and the 
Mosquito Shore. American interests Central America grew with trans- 
continental expansion and the acquisition California, after they had been 
expressed general way the Monroe Doctrine. Mutual suspicion and 
collision interests were easy. The centre the matter was the control 
the trans-isthmian routes, which neither Great Britain nor the United States 
wished see the hands the other. compromise was reached the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 1850, which aimed securing the neutrality any 
inter-oceanic canal which might constructed. This Treaty was viewed 
with increasing dissatisfaction the United States, and was finally modified 
(1901) the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, which provided that canal might 
constructed under the auspices the United States Government, the general 
principle neutralization being maintained. Dr. Williams’ book gives full 
account, largely from unpublished sources, the negotiations which led the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and the difficulties which followed the decade 
1850-60, and concludes with sketch the policy which led the modifica- 
tion the Treaty, and with very useful the whole matter. The 
book somewhat dry and detailed treatment, but its full account the 
diplomacy the years following the negotiation the Treaty 1850 
valuable addition the history the subject. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Pastels from the Frank Lenwood. Oxford University Press. 


Mr. Lenwood, the London Missionary Society, made tour the 
western Pacific the interests missions, and result his observation 
and industry are presented with these The author disarms 
criticism modest introduction, and approach his book prejudiced 
his favour. has nothing new say Samoan ceremonies and customs, 
nor anything unknown reveal about Papuan life, but writes with such 
freshness and vigour that one finds renewed interest the islands the sea. 
His descriptions Lifu and his pen-picture the Bay Chepenehe deserve 
special mention, but the real value the book its tributes men who 
are working faithfully and quietly helping civilize and christianize the 
natives. Such, for example, are Mr. Hadfield and his wife, who Lifu have 
ministered for thirty-eight years and have won both love and trust the 
Lifuans. The volume contains map the south-west Pacific, besides many 
beautiful illustrations and carefully compiled index. 


GENERAL 
Histoire Science Nautique Portuguaise: Résumé.— Joaquith Bensaude. 
Imprimerie Kundig. 1917. 


this brochure Senhor Bensaude has summed the results his studies 
the development nautical science which are already familiar members 
this Society from the lecture the subject Sir Clements Markham, printed 
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the for September 1915. The author feels himself justified the 
evidence has brought together claiming for the Portuguese navigators 
the fifteenth century practical share the development the science which 
that century witnessed, and this shows have been the case not only 
actual navigation, but cartography well. has certainly succeeded ,in 
proving that the claims put forward Germany priority teaching the 
principles nautical astronomy the Portuguese explorers not rest 
secure foundation, and that these principles had been established series 
astronomers working the Peninsula and Provence long before the time 
Regiomontanus, whose (1474) have been proclaimed the first 
work throwing true light this subject. lays especial stress the con- 
secutive labours number Jewish astronomers working through the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, leading and culminating the work 
Abraham Zacuto (1473-78), and the patient investigations carried out the 
naval academy Sagres established Prince Henry the Navigator 1416. 
The author has already dealt with this subject his work nautical 
astronomy published 1912. 

One the pieces evidence quoted support the early observations 
Portuguese navigators the passage Cadamosto’s narrative which 
reference made the position the Pole Star close the horizon, and 
the same time the appearance constellation (of which diagram 
given) composed six stars the shape cross (no doubt the Southern 
Cross) the southern horizon. The voyage under the auspices Prince 
Henry was made the year 1456, and the observation was made the 
mouth the Gambia about From this would appear that Senhor 
Bensaude accepts Cadamosto truthful narrator and does not countenance 
the theory lately advocated Vasconcellos and others that was 
impostor. Perhaps this very statement may held evidence that 
Cadamosto was telling the truth, for such observation, valuable one 
1456, would have lost all interest 1507, when the journey was first published, 
and these facts had become familiar navigators. 

Senhor Bensaude attributes the ignorance which has prevailed these points 
mainly the introduction the Inquisition and the consequent suppression 
the work the Jewish astronomers. maintains that the work Barros 
geography, which has disappeared, was destroyed the Jesuits Louvain, 
and points passage the Decadas’ which that great historian claims 
for the Portuguese the credit first employing the new nautical science, and 
states that has dealt fully with this subject the first books his Geo- 
graphy.’ further pointed out that while Castanheda, Goes, and 
Osorio, whose works were published while the Inquisition was power, keep 
silence this subject, Gaspar Correa, whose ‘Lendas India’ remained 
manuscript till 1858, gives full details and praises the work Zacuto, 
may added that the reference Zacuto, Cacoto, Correa calls 
him, occurs chap. iii. the published version his works, which 
describes how Manoel consulted the astronomer the expedition 
proposed send out find the way India the Cape Good Hope. 

clear that the work which Senhor Bensaude engaged likely 
great value when fully elaborated, and also evident that will 
raise many controversies. has established what may called good 
facie case, and one that will demand careful consideration the 
evidence impartial and qualified investigators. 
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Topography and the War.— Major Douglas Wilson Johnson, Professor 
Physiography Columbia University. 

The manner which the principles strategy are moulded the broader 
features geography, and the world-old necessity adapting tactics the 
details topographical conformations have formed the subject-matter 
military text-books innumerable. The student cannot complain that past 
military history has not been sufficiently ransacked for examples that rapid 
and intuitive power subjecting natural features the exigencies cam- 
paign which constitutes the greater part good generalship. not every- 
thing leader, perhaps, but one the hall-marks military ability. 
The history the present interminable war will eagerly studied for its 
value illustrating new conditions and new adaptations, and may confidently 
expect that this work Major Douglas Johnson will have leading place 
amongst these new histories. Columbian University professor Major 
Johnson starts without prejudice and without being handicapped too con- 
servative notions the subject military topography. understands that 
longer want study the canons military strategy the last century, 
but want know how far the new principles trench fighting and the 
modifications introduced aeroplanes and tanks, heavy artillery and con- 
centrated machine-gun fire have changed those canons. With magnificent 
field illustration before him Major Johnson has least proved that there 
not, after all, much radical change them might expect. His story 
starts fair with the retreat from Mons, and embraces both the Eastern 
Russian) and Western theatres war well the Italian, Serbian, and 
Rumanian campaigns, and shows how, step step, military movement has 
been subordinated topographical features, and how mountains, rivers, 
marshes and lakes were all pressed into military service and frequently decided 
local success. 

Whether history when comes fully written (if ever so) 
will completely endorse Major Johnson’s views all points may possibly 
doubtful. For instance, the failure make the best that might have 
been the Allies the German retreat from the Marne attri- 
buted the slowness the English crossing the natural trenches the 
Grand Morin and the Marne, and thereby attaining position attack 
Von Kluck’s and again, the Aisne, the inability the same 
British force support the French with rapid advance across the river east 
Soissons. This failure obliged the French fall back again the river 
after having driven the Germans the highest crests the northern plateau. 
Here the natural obstacles advance formed the trenches the Morin, 
the Marne and the Aisne were hardly the determining factors the battle. 
should remembered that the British contingent was the remnant 
force originally held German authorities, which after 
most strenuous and trying retreat from Mons the Marne had turned 
the assistance the French 6th Army which had but just emerged from the 
neighbourhood Paris, fresh into the field action. The French are rightly 
famed for their energy and rapidity attack. would not surprising 
war-worn and tired British force were not able keep pace with them. 

Perhaps the most instructive chapters the book are those which deal 
with the natural defences eastern France, and which are admirably illustrated 
map defining the successive scarp edges the Paris basin between the 
Upper Marne and the Rhine trench. The strength the Vosges defences 
obvious. The problem advance Paris forcing the gateways 
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the east guarded Nancy and Verdun was rejected hopeless the 
Germans, who were forced into accepting the alternative advance through 
Belgium the route offering the best chance rapid victory. was indeed 
their only prospect quick success when time was the dominant factor 
their plan campaign. All this made admirably plain Major Johnson’s 
masterly exposition the course the German advance France. 

Taking whole, the obvious lesson taught this work that modern 
applications science the processes war not any way modify the 
recognized influences topographical details the conformation the 
theatre action. the contrary, they seem rather accentuate them. 
Nowhere, for instance, find example success direct attack 
against positions held mountain ridges well-defined lines elevated 
defence. When retreat from such positions has become imperative, has 
been due the success action the flank. the other hand, whilst the 
importance defence positions based rivers, marshes (and may add 
mud) delaying progress has been exemplified over and over again 
Flanders, Poland and Russia, there has seldom been any final failure dealing 
directly with such obstacles, however effective they may have been for time. 
Heavy artillery and massed machine-guns have immensely added the power 
defence, and have rendered the possibility rapid and decisive action 
almost infinitely remote. The aeroplane has amply proved its value new 
arm the service, but has not eliminated the factor surprise altogether. 
Wind and weather, fog and mud, still play their part the great game 
war, which the whole much affected elemental natural phenomena 
and topographical dispositions was the days Alexander Napoleon. 
well have book from so.keen and able student military affairs 
Major (or Professor) Johnson, which deals with the straight history recent 
succession campaigns Europe, giving the basis from which form 
conclusions such these. Undoubtedly will prove the utmost 
value every military library. 
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EUROPE 

The Southern Element the British Flora. 

SOME four years ago Dr. Stapf published analysis the southern 
element the British Flora, with enumeration species classed under that 
heading and indication their distribution within the British Isles and 
their northern limits the Continent. was then impossible show their 
distribution means maps, but this want has now been supplied supple- 
mentary paper printed last year the Proceedings the Linnean Society (129th 
Session). The maps more than many pages discussion bring the results 
the study clearly into view, and they show the distribution both the Southern 
element whole and its two main constituents within the British Isles 
and (by smaller-scale insets) over the whole Europe. Dr. Stapf repro- 
duces condensed form much the material his former paper 
necessary for the understanding the maps and the general conclusions 
arrived at. but briefly refers the debated question whether the British 
flora (especially its southern elements) regarded survival the 
pre-glacial flora these islands, due re-immigration from the continent 
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post-glacial times but distinctly inclines the latter view already 
put forward Engler more than thirty years ago, and more recently supported 
the late Mr. Clement Reid. view the divergent use terms for the 
southern element, explains that understands include such British 
plants not enter into the composition the flora Central Europe and 
are not peculiar Northern Europe otherwise known only from North 
America. the southern element whole one part does and one does not 
extend into the Eastern Mediterranean, the two classes thus established being 
designated Mediterranean” and The distribution map the 
southern element whole within these islands shows that reaches maximum 
along the Channel coast England, and that thins out everywhere from the 
coast the interior, and, Great Britain, towards the north and north-east. 
The Atlantic component shows much wider extension the zone maximum 
representation, which reaches the west coast Great Britain, with one 
break only, far the Clyde, and embraces large proportion the 
Irish coasts. Its predominance the south Ireland particularly marked. 
The Mediterranean element much more restricted, reaching maximum only 
along the Channel belt and dying away rapidly towards the north. Ireland 
less evidence than the larger island, and Scotland practically 
absent. Ecologically distinct contrast between the two subdivisions 
traced, might have been expected. Thus thirty-three species referable 
hygrophilous type all but two are Atlantic the fifty species the xerophilous 
group all but eight are Mediterranean. The maps showing the European dis- 
tribution bring out the practical continuity the British and Continental areas 
inhabited the southern elements, and also their two main subdivisions, 
the natural trend the belt southern elements that skirts the Bay Biscay 


being clearly continued northward, spite its partial interruption the 
English and Irish Channels. The Straits Dover have opened the door 
the littoral species from the south, which have been able creep the 
east coast Great Britain, and the northward extension southern inland 
species has also been favoured the softening climate due the separation 
from the continent. 


Italian Trans-Balkan Railway. 


scheme has been set foot Italy for the supply through railway 
communication between Italy and Constantinople across the Balkan Peninsula 
—not the head the Adriatic the case the proposal Sir Arthur 
Evans vol. 47, pp. 241 seg.), but more southern route making 
use the bold expedient train-ferry across the strait Otranto. 
have received copy report the project issued the per 
Italiana, which has been formed Naples furtherance its 
execution, accompanied map showing the trace the railway 
constructed order link existing lines with the Adriatic coast Valona 
—chosen the starting-point the Trans-Balkan section the route. 
Striking first due north across the lower course the Viose, the proposed 
line follows for the most part the valleys the Sémén and Devoll, ultimately 
passing between the lakes Okhrida and Pryespa and reaching Monastir after 
détour northward into the valley the Semnica. From Monastir the exist- 
ing lines Constantinople Salonica, Dede Agach and Kuleli Burgas would 
utilized. claimed that the gradients along the proposed new line 
would present great difficulties, ranging for the most part between and 
per thousand and 66°6), though occasionally reaching 
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per thousand 50). Bridges would required over the Viose (1), 
the Sushitza (1), the Sémén (3), and the Devoll (2), and the tunnels needed 
would three—one kilom. through spur the range north the 
Viose, one kilom. through the range separating Lakes Pryespa and 
Okhrida, and one kilom. the passage from the basin Lake Pryespa 
that the Semnica river. Electric traction not recommended the outset 
owing the unsettled state the country, and the possibility using the 
deposits lignite the country fuel for the locomotives. If, however, 
should found desirable the future held that the water stored the lakes 
would offer excellent means power-generation reason the considerable 
difference altitude between them and between Okhrida and the headwaters 
the Shkumb the west. present there visible outlet the higher 
lake (Pryespa), but its discharge the lower artificial underground 
channel suggested, also that the lower lake the Shkumb similar 
means. But said discharge its water present subterranean 
percolation, not clear how the whole supply would diverted the new 
channel, nor does appear that, the calculation the available supply 
the basis the rainfall over the lake basins, allowance has been made for loss 
evaporation. Again, the diversion the water Okhrida from the Drin 
the Shkumb might surely prejudicial other interests. The project put 
forward rather the interests through international communication than 
the development the country traversed, though held that the 
suggested route passes through the most fertile and best-peopled tracts this 
part the peninsula should not valueless from the latter point view 
and claimed that the trace chosen has certain advantages over other 
routes suggested (even far back 1893) for the linking Monastir with 
the Adriatic. doubt such line would have many advantages link 
between Peninsular Italy and the East, but would hardly compete with one 
the head the Adriatic main line communication for Western 
Europe even the North Italian plains, 


Ancient Cart-ruts Malta. 


The issue Man for May 1918 contains article Captain 
Fenton, R.A.M.C., the remarkable series parallel grooves cut the surface 
such patches barren upland still exist Malta spite the persistent 
industry its inhabitants, which grooves can hardly explained otherwise 
than supposing them old cart-ruts. Various writers have already 
described them, and has been generally thought that they date from pre- 
historic, probably neolithic times. Captain Fenton has been pains bring 
together all available facts about these cart-ruts, which has studied 
personally during several visits Malta, and which illustrates photo- 
graphs supplied_by Prof. Zammit, one the best authorities Maltese 
archeology. The ruts always run parallel pairs and are cut depths vary- 
ing from few inches feet and more. Often they occur the fairly hard 
coralline crag which covers much the Maltese uplands, and this seems 
argue considerable amount traffic maintained for lengthened period. 
The lines ruts often branch way suggestive railway junction, and 
sometimes more than one set may traced going the same direction. 
Nowhere there any sign intermediate groove cut horses’ feet, nor are 
the individual ruts wide enough have permitted pairs bullocks have 
walked them, they countries where they are employed. seems 
probable, therefore, that the waggons were drawn number men. The 
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spacing the ruts suggests that the carts were much like those used the 
present day—high-wheeled vehicles with wheels some feet inches apart (out- 
side measurement). Certain facts, however, point their very considerable 
age. They are often worn away and obliterated places, reappear further 
along, and, more important still, they sometimes run out into the sea, cease 
abruptly the cliff edge, showing that subsidence the land [or possibly 
rise the must have occurred since they were formed. Captain 
Fenton believes that the ruts must have been made when Malta was covered 
with rich soft soil, when the climate was moister than present, the island 
larger and capable supporting considerable civilized population. sees 
evidence for this the deep dried-up river valleys, often cut for hundreds 
feet the solid rock, and finds further support Prof. Huntington’s theories 
fluctuations climate within historic times suggesting that the ruts may 
date from supposed moister period either Roman times the early 
middle ages. The matter seems certainly deserving attention its bearing 
both this question climatic fluctuation and that oscillations land 
and sea-level, but probably wise suspend judgment meanwhile. 


ASIA 
The Coast Region Northern Annam. 


Some interesting observations the recent physical history the Northern 
Annamese coast and its influence the life man within are made 
Chassigneux article Géographie, 1918, No. The writer 
calls attention the existence raised beaches spots varying distances 
behind the present coast-line, which appear have been overlooked 
European geographers, though known, part least, the writers the 
Annamese official geographies. The most important these beaches that 
Phu-dien the province Nghé-an, which adjoins Tongking, and has its 
capital Vinh. seems belong the series littoral ridges which 
intervene between the sea and the low-lying belts behind, occupied immense 
rice-fields. Its height not great, but forms feature running 
from north south and sloping gradually either side. Its axis com- 
posed mass sea-shells forming solid conglomerate, which quarried 
for building purposes. remarkable point about the effect which this 
feature has the mode life the people. general the Annamites 
are hardly lured away from the moist low-lying grounds which their 
villages are placed, surrounded rice-fields and thick plantations ‘of 
bamboo. Here, however, the porous and unfertile nature the ground forbids 
the growth rice bamboos, but all the same the ridge occupied 
villages whose inhabitants have adapted themselves the altered environ- 
ment, cultivating the shrubby mulberry and rearing silkworms. The fields 
are often separated hedges wild pine-apples, and the villages surrounded 
plantations tall reed-like plant (for concealment) and spiny succu- 
lent plant (for defence), Examination the shells collected has shown that 
all the species still occur the existing coast, and that the elevation the 
beach must quite recent. Other traces old beaches with recent shells 
were found the writer both north and south Phu-dien, though none 
the same importance. all the most abundant mollusc placenta. 
The movement elevation which these raised beaches was due seems 
have been preceded one depression during which the coastal platform 
took shape. The elevation has given the present coast its regular outline, 
and has brought into being the belt level cultivable ground which intervenes 
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between the sea and the barren mountainous zone inland, thus rendering 
possible its and the opening easy lines communication from 
north south. has thus had its effect the whole history the east 
the peninsula. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS 
The Basin the Sepik, Northern New Guinea. 


The Sepik, also known the Kaiserin Augusta River, one the most 
important rivers New Guinea, but its basin has till lately been one the 
least-known parts the great island. Its course was first traced its approxi- 
mate source the Dutch-German Boundary Expedition 1910, but this 
kept almost entirely the river little information could gathered the 
geography the wide areas either side, The field here offered for explora- 
tion suggested the despatch from Hamburg new German expedition under 
Dr. Stollé 1912-13, the work which was frequently referred the time 
inthe The geographical results have lately been summarized 
elaborate paper the geographer the expedition, Dr. Behrmann, form- 
(1917). The writer gives detailed description, far the data collected 
himself and other members the party permits, the mountain system the 
Sepik region, its geology and morphology, the hydrology the river and its 
tributaries, the features the coast and interior plains, the climate, and the 
economic conditions, affecting both natives and Europeans. utilizing the 
routes the south afforded the Sepik’s tributaries was possible gain for 
the first time some insight into the general arrangement the mountain 
ranges this direction, including portion the central divide New Guinea, 
which forms continuous range never sinking below 1700 metres (c. 5600 feet), 
while the mean altitude about 2000 metres and the highest peaks sighted (in 
the west) reach heights over 3000 metres (10,000 feet). Several subsidiary 
ranges branch off the north, but their mode connection with the main 
range not yet clearly established, and they may regarded distinct units 
the general system. One these, the Schrader range the east, seems 
form important climatic divide, effectually screens the country the 
south from the influence the rain-bearing winds. Some these ranges press 
closely the course the Sepik the south, but the mountains between the 
river and the north coast are much more distant, and are still little known. 
Geologically the southern mountains consist largely ancient rocks such 
gneiss, mica-schists, and grauwackes, which form the foundation the whole 
Some the ranges, however, consist sandstones and conglomerates, 
which appear have once covered larger area, but have been worn away 
course time. Morphologically the mountains, with their continuous 
covering forest, offer striking example the special denudation- 
forms the warm and moist tropical regions the globe, the rapid weathering 
the rocks chemical action producing uniform soft stratum over the whole 
surface, which cut into feather-shaped series ridges—the sharper the 
greater the height the ranges. gradual downward creep the weathered 
layer, leading the extreme case the landslip, helps the process 
degradation. The water collected into rivers and streams produces the more 
effects linear erosion, and the valleys are cut extraordinary 
depth, rendering the penetration the ranges particularly difficult. After 
leaving the mountains the Sepik flows for the most part with many windings 
wide low-lying plains nearly uniform altitude, the product the river 
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itself. the whole its middle and lower course has the form 
embanked river, the banks formed its own sediment being higher leve 
than the plains beyond, which are flooded its overflow and form interminable 
swamps—grass-covered where lowest, but passing into the sago-swamp, and 
eventually into the periodically flooded forest, the altitude rises. Only 
narrow strips gallery forest” are found the river itself. its uppers 
middle course the Sepik longer embanked,” but has cut itself 
through its own alluvium. Dr. Behrmann enters into detailed discussion 
the windings the river and the forms erosion and deposition its bed, 
well the behaviour its current—points devoted special 
tion—and altogether the memoir addition our knowledge New 
Guinea geography which will very useful 


GENERAL 


Early Arab Geography. 


well known that whilst geography during the Middle Ages was 
very low ebb among Christian nations reached higher development among 
the Arabs, who alone preserved the more scientific methods handed down 
classical times. New light has lately been thrown the history. the 
cultivated the latter, the study the work the Arab 
Muhamad bin Musa Huwarizmi (or Hwarazmi). The fact that 
version, adaptation, Ptolemy’s geography was made for the Khalif 
Mamun the ninth century has long been known from the statements 


Abulfeda, and that its author was Muhamad bin Musa was suggested 
back 1823 manuscript the actual work (entitled 
1878, and soon afterwards described him, being subsequently discussed 
with much acumen Nallino memoir published the 
dei Lincei 1896. The result the studies these two 
was show that work was not direct translation Ptolemy 
but was written explanatory accompaniment series maps. 
these too were not Ptolemy’s was shown the important divergencies 
data, many the geographical positions being altered and many 
details added—probably from current Arab tradition and many them 
imaginary. passage Masudi tells that Mamun entrusted the task 
compiling atlas star and terrestrial maps toa whole commission 
men, and seems have been Huwarizmi’s part the work 
together the data the maps book-form had been done 
whose geography was course the hands the savants, though 
appear have allowed themselves surprisingly free hand dealing with 
order gauge correctly the quality Huwarizmi’s work was 
that map should constructed the basis the lists positions 
it, and this has last been done for the African part Dr. Hans 
two memoirs published respectively the Vienna 
Society and the Vienna Academy Sciences 1915 and 1916. 
memoirs have not yet reached reason the war, but the facts above 
brought together are taken from review Julius Ruska the 
Zeitschrift, 1918, No. 2-3. This writer speaks enthusiastically, the 
and thoroughness with which Von has carried out his examination 
manuscript and the conversion the data into map form only declining 
accept certain conclusions Von the use Syrian rather 
Greek models the composition the Arab work. 
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